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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND|MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN  |;ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT EDOARDO PETRI 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire ART OF SINGING 

Concert and School Positions Secured 70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 172 West 79th Street, New York 

MRS. BABCOCK New York City Telephone 7122 Trafalgar TEACHER OF SINGING 

Carnegie Hall, New York Season 1926-27 began Tuesday, Sept. 7th 

All appointments by telephone, 1472 Circle 


Master of Arts Columbia University 


Endorsed by world famous singers 
educators 


Studi 1425 Broadway New York 
— an ee ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 
Dl WALTER L. BOGERT ART OF SINGING 
SPECIALIST Member American METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
. Academy of Teachers of Singing 1425 Broadway, N. Y Phone 2634 Penn 


ART OF SINGING H NN 1D Lc 

Ni () S 

25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. 4345 Cathedral ; I = at ; ce 
RIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 


Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 

a . <7 .oNTT tudio: 157 West 73rd Street r ‘ 

THE BOICE STUDIO Ran acgy clans h anc ne wisn 
GUIDO H @ ASEI OTTI Susan S. Boice, Soprano-Teacher of Singing : "a — egy 
Studio: Chickering Hall, 7C 

Felephone: Plaza 2690 
(Twenty years of successful teaching in New York) Home Telephone: Plaza 7938 
Auditions by appointment. 


Voice TEACHER AND Opera CoacH 


233 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, California 


LILLIAN SHERWOOD-NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway, Studio 32, (Metro- 


KOSS DAVID MME. MINNA KAUFMANN FRANCIS ROGERS politan Opera House Bldg.), N. Y., 


Wednesdays and Saturdays 
VOCAL STUDIOS Instruction; Lehmann Method CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER All Mati tw 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 
West 56th Street (Formerly of New York) OF SINGING 
144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 


= 4735 Maripoe Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa 
. ‘ J. Cartall, Secy. 


_| ADDYE YEARGAIN HALL 
SMITH ome Tee oo 7 tat ss ADVANCED METHODS OF PIANO CLASS 
HENRIETTE MICHELSON INSTRUCTION 
\NO--TEACHER OF VOICE PIANIST AND TEACHER MUSIC EDUCATION STUDIOS Ne ee cee wane 
Sy Rasa Ooty sie EXPONENT AND Puri, or MattHay ep gy a ‘. est 160th St > 38 West 
605 ircl Address: 149 East 6lst Street, New York lementary and Ac vancec Courses in iano 
Regent 2357 oice, Violin, Violoncello and Flute 
FRENCH AND Dancinc—Harmony, Composition, 
APPRECIATION AND History or Mus 
Directors: Misses Gibbes and Hopkins 
, Tel. Wadsworth 4433 
( PIRO enh eaebbr 
SCIAPIR a ae ce JESSIE FENNER HILL 
s Viourntst | BENNO KANTROWITZ ; TEACHER OF SINGING 
: ACCOMPANIST and COACH Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Br 
Teacher of Piano and Theory e ee a New York Phones: Pennsylvania 2634 and 
Pec otic MR. FRANCIS STUART 
Ir 2 STUDIOS , 270 Ft. Washington Ave. , TEACHER OF SINGING 


New York 


7th St., ! 


\ssociat re ie 
AKAR SEVCIK 
Street. N \ 


: & : Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 
Phones: Pennsylvania 2634 — Wadsworth 3303 “Being in full possession of my method of 


singing, he has the ability to form great artists.” T r TICk 
Francesco Lamperti. DUDLEY BU¢ IK 
Carnegie Hall Studios, New York City TEACHER OF SINGING 
: Tee 71 West End Avenue 
MME. ANITA RIO Phone: Endicott 
SOPRANO 
Vacancies for a Few Pupils stn - m . see 
360 West 22nd Street, New York HARRIET VAN EMDEN 
Phone: Chelsea 9204 SOPRANO 
Teaching at Curtis Institute, Philadelphia, M RS. IR BI NS( IN ie 
two days weekly. VOICI 
ae 1 _ » Available New York studio two days weekly. : 
\RION TALLEY, Taught By 322 W. 72d St., New York Tel. Endicott 8178 35 East 62nd Street, New \ 
SALVATORE AVITABILE, WARD-STEPHENS Telephone Rhinelander 790 


| 1 Leumann’s Ideas 





Ne) | 
Studio: 680 Madisor 


ee en on MME. EMMA RODERICK 
TEACHER OF SINGING DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 
317 West 83rd Street New York, N. Y. Teacher of International Artists 
— \ » . Telephone Endicott 9685 ALICE NEILSEN, GEORGES BAKLANOFF, 
RDON ROBINSON ERNEST CARTER ao Wee sgt DIA LYPKOVSKA 
THE VOR COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR ede 7ath strect New ¥ 
115 East 69th Street - - - - New York City 


Telephone: Rhinelander 8623 WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City . or a eas 
SOPHIA CEHANOVSKA 
GRACE HOFHEIMER VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER reeear, Smerced, Comvexsptery 
Steinway Hall, 109 West 57th Street . TIOTT, 1 TZPRPIRNE 231 Lincoln Place, Hvockivn, N> ¥ 
New York, N.Y. Phone Circle 8178 99 CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 
LAWRENCE WARD COMPOSER, CONDUCTOR, VIOLINIST 





lrafalgar 1291 uise Cart 


Dr. H. 





EA ER OF SINGING " 7 + . 
dexgeeee ene —s a Conductor Kriens Symphony Club 
Opera House Bidg MO eet tannk Aas First American School for Orchestra Players. 


A 
¢: Pennsylvania 2634 227 « PHILIPP M ITTELL few vacancies 3 Se instruments. JC IHN BLAND 


VIOLINIST Telephone: 1350 Circle . TENOR 
TEACHER OF MANY WELL KNOWN vee ‘ #°. 
ppceagiaey : __ARTHUR R. HART 

Van Dyke Studios, 939 Eighth Avenue, N. Y. 157 East 37th Street 


Telephone: Columbus 1370 Telep 
ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 


PAUL EISLER Phone: Riverside 0366 | DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 


Assistant Conductor, Metropolitan Opera Company | Nine years of successful teaching and 
. a aoe : ae j Concertizing in Berlin 
Voice TRAINING, COACHING, REPERTOIRE | Address: 250 West 104 St. Apt "44, New York 
Studio 71, Metropolitan Opera House Blidg., Phone Academy 0540 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. . a ae ~ | In Summit, N. J., Mondays 
FREDERICK RIESBERG, A.A.G.O. | Stamford and New Canaan, Conn., Wednesdays 
PIANO INSTRUCTION | 
Studied under Reinecke—Classics; Scharwenka | - 
—style; Liszt—Technic. New York School of 
EI 1Z ABETH K P ATTERSON Music and Arts, 26 West 86th Street. Telephone | 
—- ¥ c we . Schuyler 4140. Courses arranged to suit indi- | . on “AY DEAT 
SCHOOL OF SINGING vidual requirements. |MME. SCH(¢ JEN-RENE 
Studio: 336 West 89th Street Personal address, 408 West 150th Street 235 West 71st Street, New York 


Phone: 10167 Schuyler Telephone: Edgecombe 6250 Telephone: Endicott 8345 


alvary Choir 
YDUCTION 
INGTON, 


BRISTOL 
SINGIN 
Teaching in Germany during summer 


f an “VCTER : a ga 
WILBUR \. LL Ys TER CARL FIQUE 
s halist in Sight Singing ' [ Piano Peat - - 
rmerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co KATHERINE NOACK FIQUE |'BRUNO HUHN 


FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE ‘ est 57th Street, New York 
enter 128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn Telephone Circle 5420 
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K TOMARS 


VOICE SPECIALIST 
corrects and rebuilds 
E voices under 


GUARANTEE 
STUDIOS 
106 Central Park West 


New York Telephone: Endicott 5654 


Voice trials by 
appointment only 


’ MARGOLIS si 


L 1425 Broadway, Suite 38, New York City 








“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically. 


HAGGERTY-SNELL To2chs" °F. 


7 ee OPERA a a = Ay New York 


MUSICAL 


reg cme COX E 


570 W. 156th St. _ Billings 1593 New York City 


PAUL MORENZO 


Teacher of Singing 


14 Budapesterstrasse, BERLIN, W 50 
Cable address. American Express Co.. A B C code 


MME. GITA GLAZE 
VOICE PRODUCTION 


Address al West 80th St., New York 
ne 0634 Endicott 


RALPH ANGELL 


ACCOMPANIST 
125 22d Street, Jackson Heights, L. !. 
Telephone: Havemeyer 











COURIER 


ve TRABILSEE 
Vocal Studios 


154 West 78th Street 
New York 


Tel.: 1965 Endicott 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 
Artist Teacher 


“Singer and vocal pedagog ‘Internationally recog- 
nized as a Voice Builder, Vole Repairer and Coach.’ 

Special Course in Diction. Pupils prepared for Opera, 
Oratorio and Concert. Teacher of Lucille Lawrence and 
many other successful singers. Studios: Hotel Gibson, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 











pares + ag 


+ SHAFENER .- 


JOHN FINNEGAN 


TENOR 
Soloist St. i pores N. Y. 
Address: 4260-77th St., Ekmharst, N Phone Havemeyer 2398-J 


Frederick Southwick 


——— OF VOICE—CONCERT BARITONE 
dio: 609 Carnegie Hall, New York 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


ACCOMP ANIST—COACHING 


In New York City November Ist, 1927, until March Ist, 
address: deshel Plats 


: VAUGHN 


oY. ae, eR, %. 




















VOICE 
809 S. Broadway 
Los Angeles, Cal. 





COMPOSER-PIANIST 
2220 Canyon Drive, 


EDILLING 


Hollywood, Calif. 





HARPIST 


Mgt. Haensel & Jones, Studio: 25 W. 51 S&t., 
Steinway Hall, New York N Y. Tel. Circle 1617 


EARLE LAROS 


5 PIANIST-CONDUCTOR 
Manager: Sherman K. Smith 
1540 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


Meyer Posner 


CONDUCTOR—COMPOSER 
Teacher of Harmony, Counterpoint, etc., 
Address: 1976 Lexington Ave., New York 
Telephone: 0391 Harlem 


ALBERTO 


BIMBONI 


Teacher of Singing 


2025 Broadway, New York 
Telephone 6074 Endicott 


s WARFORD “src” 
 SEKTBERG 


4 West 40th St., New York City 
SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio : 205 W. 57th St. 
— ohne de ag 


wr” WILD 
M. 
Address care of 


Apollo Musical Club, 243 So. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 

















ACCOMPANIST 
AND COACH 

















Burnerdene MASON 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Concert, Recital and Oratorio 
Management: Wilson Lamb, Metropolitan Bidg., Orange, N J 





HOMER M () W E Awd 


30 West 72nd St., New York City. Tel. 2165 Endicott 





: KALTENBORN 


A CONDUCTOR AND VIOLIN SOLOIST 
N Orchestra and String Quartet 
Zz Violin Instruction 

14 East 88th St., New York Tel. 6498 Lenox 


ETHEL GLENN HIER 


Composer-Pianist 
Pupils in Piano and Harmony 
347 West SSth Street New York 


; DEMMS == 


E CONCERT-ORATORIO- RECITAL 
627. West 110th St., N. Y. Tel. 4947 Cathedral 


“Spring Is Here” “Joyous Youth” “Bubbles” 
and Other Songs by 


MABELANNA CORBY 


From Your Dealer or Direct 
ORBY-LEWI 
NCERT SONG 

65 Orange Road Montclair, New Jersey 


curk HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1616 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
384 Commenwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
The Scottage 
McDonough, Chen. Co., N. Y. 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF gincine 























Hall, Chicago 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, NewYork 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 


S. WESLEY SEARS 
St. James Church 


22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia 
ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


RUDOLPH REUTER 


—== Pianist == 
IN AMERICA 1927-1928 


Heensel & Jones, Steinway Hall, 113 West 57 St., N.Y. 
or Mr. Virgil Smith, Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago 


CAROLINE BEESON FRY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studios: 
810 Carnegie Hall, New York Circle 0321 
2 Orchard Parkway, White Plains, N. Y. 
Phone 3200 White Plains 


R. and MRS. 


sie Howes HUSS 


Joint Recitals 
Piano and Voice Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 
Special Courses for teachers 
caisson ds oom 
Tel. Mott Haven 6363. New York 























BERGEY 


Chicago Opera School 
Lyon & Healy Bidg., Chicago 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
6508 Fine Arts Building Chicago, Ill. 





LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


Bei Canto 
Studios 


309 West 85 St., 


New York City 
Telephone 3475 Endicett 


POLIA MELIDES - HERMIDES 


Piano and Vocal Instruction 
VIENNA SCHOOL 
Studio: 344 Fort Washington Ave., N. Y. City 
Telephone Wadsworth 9983—9-11 A. M 


MARTHA TEACHER OF 

a WILLIAMS Uifint 
Clear, Definite Instruction and Immediate 
Demonstration of Correct Voice Placement. 


148 W. 72nd St.,N. Y.C. Tel. Trafalgar 4829 


‘ROWLEY “ 


25 Fort 
—— Soloist, Cathedral 











on Ave. 


Phone 


Heights “Osi 


EMINTZ 


tener of - > 
Studio: 312 West 109th — New York 


Washing- 
St. John the Divine 








Louise St. John | WESTERVELT 


TEAC: 


: ER OF VOICE 
Columbia School “, 


Music 
09 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


K RAF T 


Concert - TENOR - Oratorio 


fosoienee, * eae sass La Forge 
14 West 68th ew York City 


A 
T 
4” 
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R 
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Concert 


Organist 


“Able technic and fine command.” — 


Brooklyn Eagle. 
“Rapidly gaining unique reputation.” — 
N. Y. World. 
Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 


KARL RECKZEH 


PIANIST 
KIMBALL BALL 





CHICAGO 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 


Organist and Dect, Brick cae, — 
Beth-El, Union Th ——— 
412 Fifth Ave., Yo 


{ BUTLER = 








Concerts 
PUPILS ACCEPTED 
12 Fine Arts Buliding Chicago, Ili. 





* HAMILTON MORRIS 


Soprano CONDUCTOR 
835 Lincoln Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Teacher 
Tel. 5935 Lafayette 


Telephone: Academy 0573 


2 LIUNGKVIST 





TENOR 
282 West End Avenue (Near Tird St.), New York Tel. 1547 Endicott 





OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


RECITALS—ORATORIO 


319 West 95th Street, New York 
Telephone: 8744 Riverside 





ARCHIBALD Concert 
Accompanist 


SESSIONS ““c=: 


717-A STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK CITY 
Tuesday and Wednesday 


FAY FOSTER 
Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music and costume 
specialties 


Address — 15 West IIth St., 





numbers, 
N. Y. City 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 





Chicago 


vee DURNO 


Chicago Steinway Pian 


BELLE FISCH SILVERMAN 


Teacher of Singing 
Studio: New York (Wednesdays) 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg. Phone: Penn. 2634 
Newark, N. J., 30 Johnson Ave 
Phone: Waverly 4200 














SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
312 Riverside, New York 


DAVID ZALISH 


PIANIST—TEACHER 
181 East 92nd Street, Brooklyn, 
Concert 


BIRDIGE BLYE ii: 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


Puplis Accepted. 





N. Y. 





MARK OSTER 


{Baritone-Vocal Teacher 
Studios: 1425 Kimball Bidg. Chicago, lil. 


V. COLOMBATI 


VOICE PLACEMENT — COACHING 
Teacher of Josephine Lucchese 

Studio: 226 West 70th Street, 
Susquehanna 1 


Cecilia CRAMER 


SOPRANO 
Concert — Opera — Recitals 


Address 161 West 86th St., New York Telephone 8338 Schuyler 





New York 








ALEXANDER KISSELBURGH 


BARITONE 
ORATORIO, 


Circle 5231 


CONCERTS, 
Steinway Hall 


ORCHESTRAS 
ing Method. 
New York City 


Hardesty. Johnson 


Studio: 8A 29 W. 87th St., New York 
Phone: 2508 Plaza 


NIORMAN CURTIS 


PIANIST and TEACHER 
29 East 27th Street, New York City Madison Square 4539 














DANIELL 


M 

4 

D VOICE BUILDER 

G Diaphragmatic Breathing and Voice Placemeat 

EH Studios: 131 West 110th St., New York City 
Telephone Monument 0777. 


LOWE 


VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Theatrical Singers’ Troubies Adjusted 
Studio: Chickering Hall, 29 W. 67th St. 

(Studio 7A) New York 
Plaza 2680 





Mz"MOnD>Osz 
iad 





ANTONIO MELI 


American Baritone 
Care of Musicat Courier 
113 West 57th St., 
Hardman Piano 


New York 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Ine. 


America’s greatest organization for 
‘the furthering of Interest in Opera 


Apply to President for All Information 


Baroness{Katharine E. Von Kienner 
1730 Broadway, New York 
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The Finest Piano Action in the World 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


Gives the Pianist the Touch that Creates 
True Tone Color 


Manufactured in New York, U. S. A. 











THE 


Original Welte-Built Welte Mignon 


CONSOLE REPERFORMING PLAYER for 
GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR MECHANISMS 
in GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 


GEORGE W. GITTINS, President 
New York City 


Office and Warerooms: 




















si MUSIC 


695 Fifth Avenue 
You can’t buy better— 


i] why pay more? 


ENTURY gives you the world’s best music 

beautifully printed on the best paper! What 
more can sheet music be! There are over 2500 com- 
positions in the Century catalogue all 15c—(20c in 
Canada), all certified to be exactly as the masters 
wrote them. Ask for Century—Patronize the Century 
dealer. Complete catalogue of over 2500 compositions 
free on request. 


Thousands of successful teachers use and recommend 
CENTURY CERTIFIED MUSIC exclusively—be- 
cause they know it is all that good music can be at 


half the price or less; and they know : 
(er 

















parents appreciate the saving. 
CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 

THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 


203 W. 40th Street, New York City 
Tel. 3053 Circle 


VIGTOR HARRI 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
(Member of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing) 





EUNICE HOWARD MARION F. LEDOS 


SOPRANO 
American Concert Management, Inc 
Chickering Halli, 27-29 West 57th Street 
New York City 


WILLIAM J. REDDICK 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
HARMONY AND COMPOSITION 
Residence: 319 West 95th St., N. Y. Phone: River 1002 


Beatrice MacCue 


CONTRALTO 
At present touring Europe 
7 
STRASSNER 
Conductor HECKSCHER €OUNDATION ORCHESTRA 
“Would have stirred civic pride in many 


musical communities.”"—Téimes. 
Studio: 522 Steinway Hall 109 W. 57th St., New York 


GLEASON == 
STALLINGS | strc 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
6 East 36th St. New York City 


PIANIST 
Management: GUILD HALL, INC. 
113 West 57th Street New York 
VIOLIN 


DORWIN’S srvio 


A School of Individual Instruction 
6282 Penn St. Reading, 








MME. LILLIAN CROXTON | 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 


Mgt. Lililan Croxton, Hotel Hamilton 
West 73rd Street New York City 


ROCKEFELLER 


PIANIST 


15 East 38th St., 
Lexington 10126 


WALTER LEARY 


BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 134 West 87th St., N. Y. C. 
Tel. Schuyler 0480 


Studic: New York 








ROSEMARY 


Coloratura Soprano 


Address care of Musical Courier 
Steinway Hall, 113 West 57th Street 
New York 

















MEZZ0- 
Tel. Caledonia 2295 


| Mo=acQ Oromsrzl| 2O0-u-= 


MUSICAL BUREAU 


SCHOOL AND CHURCH 
POSITIONS SECURED 
Only First Class Artists Engaged 


J. DENIAU 


117 West 61st Street, New York 
Columbus 10012 
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The Best Bargain is Quality— 


6 Reree Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still being built a its pri 
maker : 

1 Its obeitinient use in such inetivatone as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 
qualities and durability 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago -- -+- MAKERS 


(The DUOAR 


‘Reproducing ‘Piano 


Obtainable in 
STEINWAY + STECK » WEBER 
WHEELOCK, STROUD and AEOLIAN 

Grand and Upright Pianos 


The 
AEOLIAN COMPANY 


Foremost Makers of Musical Instruments 
in the Worl 


AEOLIAN HALL 
New York City 


BALDWIN 


Cincinnati 


WING & SON, 


WING PIANO. 


A musical instrument manufactured in the musical center ef America for forty-nine years 





























Manufacturers of the 





Factory and Ofices Ninth Ave., Hudson and {3th Streets, New York 











(FRANK) (ERNESTO), 


LaFORGE- BERUMEN STUDIOS 


Concert Planist and Pedagogue Specializing in 
Interpretation and Technique 


14 WEST 68th 38T.. NEW YORK m PHONE TRAFALGAR 8993 
Fall term begins September 15th. 


A M M E vain Ta 
Instruction-That-Builds 
a a Telephone 
Tra. 3614 


ELENORE ALTMAN 


ON PIANO FACULTY INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 
Studio: 360 RIVERSIDE DRIVE NEW YORK 


JAN CHIAPUSSO |- 


Private Studio—519 Fine Arts Bldg. 
Phone: Harrison 3376 
Dean of Piano Department 


GIRVIN INSTITUTE 


1430 Kimball! Bidg., Chicago. 
Phone: Wabash 2293 


Composer-Pianist 
Voice Buliding 





STUDIO: 

















HAROLD 


Tenor—Voice Teacher V A N 
FRANCES SEDDON PUZEE 


Soprane— Diction Specialist 
310 West 71st St.. New York Phone 7940 Trafalgar 














The 
our ad appears 


REASO in this paper is 


because for generations we have been 
manufacturing pianos of wonderful 
TONE QUALITY. It is a piano for the 
artist, the singer and the professional. 
TONE, and TONE that will endure 
for a lifetime. 


The RADLE for TONE 


F. RADLE, Inc. 
609-611 West 39th Street New York City 











The Center for 
Modern Music 


J. & W. CHESTER LTD., 


11 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STPEET 
LONDON. Ww. 
post free on application 
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SUCCESSFUL MUNICH FESTIVAL 
ATTRACTS MANY AMERICANS 


Interesting New Scenery—Rhine Maidens That Really Swim—Promising New Isolde 


Municu.—The Munich Opera Festival has come to an 
end after a duration of exactly one month. There were 
twenty-four performances, the first and last of which were 
the Meistersinger von Nirnberg. The final performance of 
this work with Krauss, Rode, Geis and Mihacsek in the prin- 
cipal roles, drew an immense audience; it seemed as though 
the whole ‘of Munich and every visiting music-lover wanted 
to be present. Hundreds of would-be spectators were turned 
away while several prominent out-of-town musicians were 
placed in the orchestra pit where they could watch Hans 
Knappertsbusch conduct an unusually fine performance. 

On the whole the festival of 1927 was a decided success, 
from a financial as well as from an artistic point of view. 
The box office receipts far exceeded original calculations and 
went far toward reducing the quite consid- 
erable deficit of the past season, while even 
the critically disposed spectator felt that 
this year’s festival is probably the begin- 
ning of a new era in the local history of 
opera. 

This impression was based principally 
upon the all-round excellence of the per- 
formances. True, one may occasionally 
hear better individual singing and greater 
beauty in orchestral sound, but a more 
perfect ensemble style, especially in the 
Wagnerian works, and greater technical 
perfection in the scenic display are hardly 
imaginable. 3ut most of all it was the 
spirit of high artistic endeavor together 
with the ability to realize an ideal which 
made the festival of 1927 an object for sin- 
cere admiration and the harbinger of good 
tidings for the future. 

EntHustastic YouTH 

Aside from the performances themselves 
one of the most pleasing features of the 
festival was the presence of an unusually 
large number of young people, especially 
Americans, among the audience. The 
progress and welfare of art, after all, de 
pends upon the understanding and en- 
thusiasm of its “consumers,” and among 
the many young Americans with whom I 
spoke there prevailed the highest enthusi- 
asm. Their one regret was the fact that 
many of them had come with practically no 
preparation for the deeper enjoyment of 
the operas. 

And this reminds me of a pleasant inter- 
mezzo on the occasion of a Meistersinger 
performance at the beginning of the festi- 
val. There sat next to me an elderly, quiet- 
faced and apparently deeply interested 
American lady who, after a few introduc- 
tory remarks, quite frankly admitted at the 
close of the second act that all she could 
make out of the story was that a shoemaker 
was apparently involved. But none will 
smile at that lady when I add that she at- 
tended about a dozen more performances, 
each time armed with a libretto and sundry 
literature pertaining to the opera she was 
hearing, and that on parting she said, “I am 
going home richer than I ever expected to 
be.” 

BALLET DANCERS IN RHINEGOLD 

Among the new technical contrivances 
in the production of the Ring, the first 
scene of Rhinegold is without a doubt the 
most startling. An apparatus has been in- 
vented which permits the most perfect 
imitation of the motions of diving and 
swimming. The three Rhine daughters— 
now impersonated by three members of the 
ballet while the singers are hidden behind 
the Rhine rock—have absolute liberty re- 
garding speed, direction and altitude. From 
dizzy heights they dive down almost to the 
bottom of the “water,” circling around the 
giant rock, leading Alberich indeed a merry chase, and with 
almost lightning rapidity they rise again to the surface. 
The effect is magical. From a musical standpoint, too, 
the performance of the Ring, conducted by Hans Knap- 
pertsbusch, was a treat that was topped by the musically 
almost immaculate performance of Gotterdammerung. 

The outstanding feature of the entire cycle, however, was 
the first act of Walktire. Dramatic force, subdued, sinister 
and exuberant, and ecstasy of sound in voices and orchestra, 
merged into a breath-taking experience such as I have 
never before known in any performance of this work. 

Heinrich Knote, though now a man well in the fifties, 
sang the part of Siegmund with flawless vocal beauty, power 
and youthful enthusiasm. Lotte Lehmann’s Sieglinde can 
only be described as the most perfect type of Wagnerian 
vocal and dramatic style. To this she added a voice capable 
of expressing all phases of emotion from profound tender- 
ness to the sweeping outbursts of a fiery, dramatic tempera- 
ment. Paul Bender, as Hunding, is beyond praise; if the 
term inspired can be applied to a reproductive artist, Bender 
may surely lay claim to it. 

An Ipeat TENOR 


Another striking feature was Curt Taucher’s Siegfried. 
Youthful and slender in appearance, possessor of an ideal 
type of tenor voice with a naturally heroic timbre, he is 
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unaffected in his acting, always expressive, colorful, 
never overdrawn, and musical to his fingertips. His fair, 
youthful appearance in Mime’s smithy and in the gloomy 
environments of Gibichungen Hall had actually the effect of 
a bright ray of sunshine.. Gertrude Kappel sang and acted 
the part of Briinnhilde remarkably well. She may not be 
the true heroic type by nature but she is a fine artist, well 
balanced in everything she does and fairly convincing. 
The parts of Wotan and the Wanderer were sung by 
Hermann Niessen. His unusually fine voice is more lyric 
than dramatic and, his Wanderer, therefore, left the most 
favorable impression although he also did some beautiful 
singing in the third act of Walkie. 

There was much fine singing also in the smaller parts 
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which were all excellently cast with Luise Willer as Fricka, 
Maria Olsczewska as Erda and Waltraute, Hermann Wiede- 
mann as Alberich, Emanuel List as Hagen, Carl Seydel as 
Mime, Ella Flesch as Gutrune and Fritz Fitzaus’ splendid 
Loge, the latter showing particularly fine promise for the 
future of our Ring performances. 

The orchestra was not always perfectly balanced in tonal 
volume but did excellent technical work and was not lack- 
ing in moments of actual inspirational force. 

A Great ISOLDE 

Tristan and Isolde was conducted by Egon Pollak, the 
guest from Hamburg, of whose fine musicianship and 
splendid interpretive powers I have already spoken. The 
unaccustomed, tricky acoustics of the Prinzregenten 
Theater 
intentions, but the sincerity and warmth of his reading were 
unmistakable and he again proved that his is a master- 
hand. 

In Elizabeth Ohms the Munich opera has again an Isolde 
who shows promise of becoming one of the really great 
interpreters of this role. With her stately appearance she 
not only looks the part, but she creates the impression 
that she actually lives in it, bringing out its demoniac and 
ecstatic moods with great power of conviction, and with 
beauty and warmth of vocal expression. Otto Wolf’s 
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occasionally played havoc with Pollak’s dynamic 


Tristan is as well known for its outstanding merits as Paul 
3ender’s profoundly human King Marke; Luise Willers’ 
Brangane is a vocal treat of the highest order; and Emil 
Schipper’s Kurwenal is also built on splendid vocal lines. 

The festive spirit which pervaded the entire per formance 
was enhanced by Leo Pasetti’s beautiful new stage settings, 
the third act of which is a masterpiece. It is the perfect 
counterpart of the musical atmosphere established in the 
Prelude to this act, with all its longing, gloom and desperate 
desolation. 

Another fine example of Leo Pasetti’s art is furnished 
by the new settings of Figaro. They are now entirely freed 
from their former, overladen gilt mixture of baroque and 
rococo and built on simpler lines which none the less create 
the atmosphere of pomp and luxury typical of the age 
From a musical point of view the best part of our Figaro 
performance lies in the rendition of the arias; with minor 
exceptions they were all well sung, whereas the recitatives 
often lack accuracy and precision. The cast included Hein- 
rich Rehkemper, Felicie Mihacsek, Martha Schellenberg 
and Berthod Sternek in the principal rdles. 

The rest of the Mozart program 
included Don Giovanni, Cosi fan Tutte, 
Magic Flute and Die Entfithrung aus 
dem Serail. They were all excellent- 
ly given and in each case created 
much enthusiasm among the apprecia 
tive audience. Perhaps the crowning point 
of them all is the performance of Don 
Giovanni with Erik Wildhagen’s really 
seductive portrayal of the Don, Berthold 
Sterneck’s grimly humorous Leporello and 
Anni Frind’s charming and elusive Zerlina. 

Cosi fan Tutte, on the other hand, is 
probably our most perfect all-around 
Mozart production. Its cast is finely 
matched throughout with Heinrich Reh- 
kemper (Guglielmo), Fritz Krauss (Fer- 
rando), Felicie Mihacsek (Fiordilige), 
Luise Willer (Dorabella) and _ Lotta 
Schone (Despinetta). It never fails to 
draw a big house and to amuse the audi- 
ence highly in spite of the impossible plot. 

Outstanding features in the performance 
of the Magic Flute and Entfithrung were 
Wildhagen’s humorous Papageno, Paul 
3ender’s Sarastro and Fritz Krauss’ Ta- 
mino; Elisabeth Feuge sings the part of 
Pamina with vocal perfection, but with the 
cold beauty of marble. Bender claims the 
center of interest as Osmin in Entfithrung: 
this time having particularly pleasing and 
effective partners in Erich Zimmermann’s 
Pedrillo and Martha Schellenberg’s tem- 
peramental Blonde. Knappertsbusch gave 
an especially fine reading of Don Giovanni 
and Karl Elmendorff of Cosi fan tutte. 

Now the opera is taking a well deserved 
two weeks’ vacation while the stage of the 
National Theater is being entirely rebuilt. 
The new season began on September 9. 
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Rosé Quartet of Vienna to Appear 

The Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge Founda- 
tion announces that at the next festival of 
chamber music, to be held in the Library 
of Congress, / April 27-29, 1928, the famous 
Arnold Rosé Quartet of Vienna will take 
part. This will be the first visit of Pro- 
fessor Rosé and his colleagues to the 
United States. They will give at the 
festival the initial public performance of 
a new string quartet by John Alden Car- 
penter. At the same time a pantomime 
composed by Igor Stravinsky pursuant to 
a commission of the Library of Congress 
will have its world premiere under the 
stage direction of Adolph Bolm and the 
conductorship of Hans Kindler. There 
will be no chamber music festival this autumn. 

These festivals are given in the building presented to the 
Congressional Library by Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge under 
the sponsorship of the Division of Music of the I Abrary of 
Congress. They are important events in the musical and 
social life of the Capital. 
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Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler Leaves $300,000 


The late Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler’s will was filed in 
Chicago during the past week, Spniee of her musical 
collection and an estate of $300,000. The United Charities 
of Chicago is bequeathed $3,000 for the Fannie Bloomfield 
Zeisler Musicians’ Relief Fund, which she established in 1925 
with the celebration of her golden jubilee as a concert artist. 
The Jewish Charities of Chicago is left $1,000. To Frederick 
Stock, conductor of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, Mme 
Zeisler left her original manuscript of one of Robert 
Schumann’s_ orchestral compositions. Her collection of 
autographed musical compositions, books and photographs 
was left to her husband, Sigmund Zeisler. All her chamber 
music goes to her son, Dr. Ernest B. Zeisler. 

Of the residuary estate, one-half is bequeathed to her 
husband and the other half is to be placed in trust for her 
three sons, Leonard B. Zeisler, Paul B. Zeisler and Dr. 
Zeisler. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF W. S. GILBERT 


By Edmond Rickett 








It must have been about the year 1904 that I first made 
the acquaintance of W. S. Gilbert, the occasion being the 
prod iction of one of his latest plays, The Fairy’s Dilemma, 
for which I undertook to provide the music. This was 
long after the final rupture of his partnership with Sir 
Arthur Sullivan, or there is no doubt that the idea of this 
play would have taken the shape of one more of that inimi- 

ble series of Gilbert and Sullivan Operas, in which form it 
might have obtained more than the mere succes d’estime 
which was its lot. As a play it was too fantastic, too out- 
rageous in its satire to make any wide appeal. My task was 
to sande an overture, a ballet, and much “incidental 
music,” all of which was to be either selected from the 
music of the sixties, or in the manner of that period; the 
play being based upon that old-fashioned Harlequinade 
which is the traditional epilogue of the English Christmas 
Pantomime—an entertainment which, I may say for the 
benefit of the uninstructed, is more in the nature of a 
Revue and which has traveled a long and disastrous road 
away from its Pantomimic origins. | instituted a sort of 
house to house search of the old-established music-publishing 
firms, and I shall not forget Gilbert’s delight when at last 
| dug out of a dust-covered shelf in the Charing Cross Road 

parcel of long forgotten melodies which included such 
gems as Champagne Charlie, Villikins and His Dinah, and 
others of the which formed the basis of the music of 
Nor shall I forget the first night. I never before 
a theater such a concourse of grey-beards 
I can only suppose that the gat hering con- 
all thosefold admirers of Gilbert and Sullivan who 
had fe flowed their work from their first association more 
hirty years before. Never were there such rap- 
receptions of mere tunes as those old songs re- 
indeed, the éclat of that first night could only be 
jualled by the puzzled silence of their reception by sub- 
audiences, who had not the least idea what they 
they were there. Gilbert, at any rate, was 
later asked me to write some music for his 
brilliant little skit on Hamlet, entitled Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern, the occasion being a benefit performance for 
some charity, in whl ich performance all the parts were taken 
by well known dramatic authors. Gilbert himself played 
the King: Captain Marshall, the author of that delightful 
A Royal Family, and many others, played Hamlet, 
while our own American writer, Madeline Lucette Ryley, 
played Ophelia. Afterwards ] received a charming note as- 
suring me that much of the success of the play was due to 
my “charming music’—which was very gratifying, but quite 
’ This fact remains: that for some reason—perhaps 
otion to the antiquarian research work above. men- 
tioned—I was one of the very few people who ever “got on” 
with W. S. Gilbert. It must be regretfully admitted that. he 
was not easy. I had ample opportunity during rehearsals of 
studying his methods, and to tell the truth, they were not 
endearing; in fact, I soon came to comprehend why he was 
probably the most dreaded director in London—for he in- 
variably directed personally, and autocratically, the produc- 
own plays and operas. Nor does this apply 
merely to the spoken word. He planned the scenery, the 
lighting, and ordered not only the groupings of the chorus, 
but practically every inflection of the voice and every ges- 
ture of the actors And there was no argument, and no 
appeal from his decision. And when I add that he was 
wariably right, and in the habit of telling you that he 
is, one may imagine that he was not exactly loved. His 
composing stage pictures was extraordinary, as 
Savoy productions will agree. 
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| nposition of the scenic background as to form 
an d deli rhtful picture with each change of pose, the 
I indling of large groups as in the combination of 
" Fairies in Jolanthe, that never-to-be-forgotten 
fight in Princess Ida—all were his, and his 
to the poor downtrodden actor : I recall 
of that very clever performer, O. B. @larence. 
’ had made a name for himself in old man parts, but 
some reason Gilbert had selected him to play the young 
in The Fairy’s Dilemma. The rehearsals were one 
agony for him. At every sentence, nay, every word, 
vas pulled up with: “No, Mr. Clarence, too feeble. 
se be a little manly.” Or: “Mr. Clarence, will you 
try to remember that you are not playing a doddering 
becile.” And to me, aside, “These actors! I chose 
\ man because I thought he would be teachable. 
knows I don’t expect intelligence.” Which was quite 
r, because “O. B.” was really an extremely clever 
if perhaps a little unadaptable. As to Gilbert’s auto- 
manner; I] remember one day when for about three 
he had had the company repeating one short scene, 
everyone was utterly weary, and the words had lost 
letely any meaning they might be supposed to possess. 
\t last, when for perhaps the thirtieth time, the author said, 
‘We'll go t again, please,” the actor-manager, Arthur 
Bourchier forward and said, “If you don’t mind, 
Gilbert. I'd not do that any more now; let’s get on 
to the next “Very well!” said Gilbert, and without 
a word picked up his hat and cane and marched gloomily 
out of the theater, whereupon the business manager was 
sent hastily out with humble apologies and the assurance 
that there was not the least thought of opposing his author- 
ity. So he came back, majestically, and continued to re- 
hearse the same for another hour. 
The very appear rf 
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Gilbert was forbidding at these 
rehearsals, even terrifying to his victims. He was tall, with 
a florid complexion and a drooping white moustache, and— 
at these times—a general expression of complete and utter 
for the whole business, and a very thorough con- 

tempt for his human material. However, when we came to 
the period of dress rehearsals, he professed himself satis- 
back in the orchestra, surrounded by a bevy of 
ladies invited by himself, and, to the huge relief of every- 
body, proffered not one more word of criticism. On the first 
night, throughout the performance, he stalked gloomily up 
and down the stage, and would talk to no one. My own 
imid expression of a wish for the success of the play was 
-eived with a ferocious growl. He responded to the final 
applause with a graceful speech, and then took himself off, 


fied, sat 





and after that, as was his custom, never came near the 
theater again during the run. 

It will be gathered from the foregoing that the mental 
picture one has of W. S. Gilbert as the leading fun-maker 
of his day, was not ever-present in the minds of those who 
worked with him. Still, that is just what he was, and the 
tales of his caustic repartees are many, and so good that 
they have been often repeated, and credited to many other 
wits. It was Gilbert, for example, who, when asked by 
Tree how he liked his Hamlet, replied: ‘Oh, I like it, Tree. 
Fun, without vulgarity!” Another celebrated reply was the 
following: He sat next to a lady at dinner one night who, 
raat mistaking him for the musical member of the 
Gilbert and Sullivan partnership, said to him: “Mr. Gilbert, 
tell me, has Bach (she pronounced it Batch) been compos- 
ing much lately?” He replied: “Why no, Madam ; I rather 
imagine Batch is decomposing just at present.” It is told 
also that once he met F. C. Burnand, who was chosen as 
editor of Punch in preference to himself, and said to him: 
“You must have some uncommonly clever and funny things 
sent you for insertion in your paper, Burnand.” Burnand 
answered: “Why yes, we do. You'd die laughing if you 
could see some of them.” Said Gilbert: “Well, why don’t 
you put ’em in?” And so one could go on indefinitely. 

The tragedy of the Gilbert and Sullivan partnership was 
that neither of them ever realized how completely de- 
pendent on each other they were. Hence an endless squab- 
ble, which, at last, not even the diplomacy of D’Oyley Carte 
could prevent coming to a final rupture. Afterwards, they 
both had some disappointing eneeienen. Sullivan pro- 
duced the Beauty Stone at the Savoy, and it failed; Gilbert 
wrote several comic operas with other composers and 
achieved only one comparative success, this being the de 
lightful The Mountebanks, with music by Alfred Cellier, an 
opera which, one would think, it would pay some enterpris- 
ing manager to revive. Only together could they achieve 
success, but as “Gilbert and Sullivan,” they have become, and 
will remain, two of the really great figures in stage history. 


Stoessel to Conduct and Werrenrath to Sing at 


Concert of Combined Lutheran Choirs 


The combined choirs of a number of Lutheran churches 
of Greater New York will be heard at Carnegie Hall on 
Saturday evening, December 10, in a concert program of 
sacred and secular music. Dr. Albert Stoessel, prominent 
young American conductor, will direct and conduct the 
concert, and Reinald Werrenrath, renowned American bari- 
tone, will be the soloist. Sectional and concerted rehearsals 
in preparation for the event will be under the direction of 
Edward Rechlin, organist of Immanuel Lutheran Church. 
Mr. Rechlin is well known as a profound Bach scholar and 
interpreter. 


Dr. Stoessel, who occupies the chair of music at New 
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York University, is conductor of the Oratorio Society of 
New York, the Worcester and Westchester Festivals, the 
New York Symphony Orchestra at Chautauqua for the 
past six years, and of The Bach Cantata Club of America. 
He is a gifted violinist, and composer of instrumental and 
vocal works. 

Choral singers are invited to join the Festival Chorus, 
which they may do by making application to Rev. Doctor A. 
Wismar, or to Herbert Bruening, both at 419 West 145th 
Street, New York City. Rehearsals will start during the 
month of September. 

This concert will be the first of a number to be given 
in Greater New York under the auspices of the School 
of St. Matthew’s Evangelical Lutheran Church. 


Knabe Free Music Classes 

The Wm. Knabe Company announces a series of free 
music classes for school children, and an evening class 
for adults, to be held in the Knabe Building, Fifth Avenue 
and Fifty-second Street throughout the coming season. 
The classes will be under the direction of Joyce Vertchanp, 
wife of Albert Vertchanp, concert violinist. Three classes, 
each consisting of twenty school children -between eight and 
sixteen years of age, are being formed. 

Berthold Neuer, vice-president of the Knabe Company, 
plans to engage noted musicians as guest instructors: 
Mieczyslaw Munz will be the first of these. 

Those desiring to enroll for these classes are directed to 
make application to the Wm. Knabe Company, at the 
above address. 


Fritz Reiner Returns to Rehearse Philadelphia 
Symphony Orchestra 

Fritz Reiner arrived in Philadelphia on September 12, 
to begin rehearsals for the first half of the coming season 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra. Mr. Reiner is to be the guest 
conductor of the orchestra from October 7 until January. 

To interviewers Mr. Reiner expressed the opinion that 
American audiences have become the most cultured in the 
world. Except in the field of opera, the conductor thinks 
that America now leads the world musically. 


Soloists Announced for Beethoven Symphony 
Orchestra 


Georges Zaslawsky, conductor of the Beethoven Sym- 
phony Orchestra of New York, which will present a series 
of seven subscription concerts in Carnegie Hall during the 
coming season, has announced the soloists to appear with 
that organization as follows: Luella Melius, soprano; Joseph 
Szigeti, violinist; Ignaz Friedman, pianist; Joseph Achron, 
composer-violinist; Jacques Thibaud, violinist, and Nikolai 
Orloff, pianist. Mr. Achron will play for the first time in 
New York his own concerto, which he has dedicated to 
Heifetz. The assisting artist for the final concert of the 
season, April 13, will be announced later. 











MAKING OPERA LOSE 


By Clarence Lucas 








Why all this never-ending and monotonous talk about 
making opera pay? Have not impresarios from time im- 
memorial been trying to produce operas well enough to attract 
the attention of the public? And is it not a fact that the 
taste of the public is either so low that the opera is ignored 
altogether, or so high that the managers cannot produce the 
opera with artists they can afford to engage? 

The ancient Greeks might say that opera escaped the rocks 
of Scylla only to be engulfed in the whirlpool of Charybdis, 

—the rocks of mediocrity or the whirlpool of expense. For 
opera is the most expensive form of musical entertainment 
known. It demands the support of a large public. Outside 
of the greatest cities it is almost impossible to find a suffi- 
cient number of music lovers to fill a large theater and pay 
a high price to hear the best operas. It has to be made 
fashionable. What is known as the best society must be in- 
duced to take an interest in it. Then society puts on its best 
clothes and makes grand opera a social function. 

The successful opera must be sumptuous, rich, royal, full 
of barbaric splendor, vigorously expressed emotion and 
passion, grandiose movement, brilliant musical effects, men 
operatically heroic and women theatrically beautiful, with 
weapons of glittering tinsel and jewels of imitation sparkle. 
Then will the performers and the observers be in psycho- 
logical accord ; for the audience is as much dressed up, and as 
far from its normal life, as the performers are. The stage, 
the boxes, the orchestra seats, the gallery, are dominated by 
the spirit of that artificial compound of fifty per cent of 
music, forty per cent of drama, and ten per cent of acting, 
which we call opera—a word meaning “works” in plain 
Latin. 

The well known passage which Voltaire puts in the mouth 
of his Seigneur Pococurante is worth translating again: 

“I might like opera better, perhaps, if somebody had 
not found the secret of making a monster of it which 
revolts me. Let him who wishes go to see bad tragedies 
in music, where the scenes are arranged only to lead 
clumsily ta two or three ridiculous songs which show 
off the throat of an actress. Let him who likes, or can, 
swoon with pleasure to watch a eunuch hum the role of 
Caesar or Cato, and awkwardly strut the stage. As for 
me, it is long since I gave up those platitudes which today 
are the glory of Italy, for which the sovereigns pay so 
dearly.” 

In Voltaire’s day the king paid for it. The king, or some 
other social leader, must pay for it today. If the manager 
and his press agents cannot induce the accredited leaders of 
society to set the seal of their approval on an operatic per- 
formance, the performance is almost certain to be a finan- 
cial failure. The old cry will again assail our ears: “Opera 
cannot be made to pay. 

The composer’s conception of success is a perfect inter- 
pretation of his music. The critic judges by an excellent 
performance and an adaquate production. The manager es- 


timates the success or failure of the operatic venture only 
by the amount of money collected at the box office. What 
matters to him whether the music is Bach of Offenbach ; 
whether the drama is pathos or bathos; whether the singing 
is bel canto or caterwaul? Are the receipts greater than the 
expenses? How much greater? The greater the receipts, 
the greater the success; for in our commercial, industrial, 
trade-union, labor-government age, nothing is a success 
which fails to draw money. 

A modern operatic producer transferred by magic to the 
court of old Versailles might shudder with fear that he had 
been decoyed into a lunatic asylum. Could he bring his 
trained financial mind to conceive of opera given without the 
least regard for expense or monetary returns? 

The opera house in the palace is small. It holds about 400 
spectators. Louis XV considered it large enough for his 
friends and the attendants of the court. But the stage is 
larger than the stage of the Grand Opera House of Paris. 
It seems more like an empty drill shed or an exhibition build- 
ing than the stage of a small theater. And the cellars under- 
neath are enormously wide and deep. 

Sometimes the plays demanded crowds and the animated 
action of a public gathering. Very well; the director was at 
liberty to put 700 men and women on the stage. And there 
were eighty musicians in the orchestra. How magnificent 
that splendid body of strings must have sounded in the little 
theater with 400 hearers! What mattered expense to Louis 
- 4 |? 


The opera house in the palace of Versailles began its brief 
career with a reception to the newly wedded Dauphin (Louis 
XVI) and Marie Antoinette. Next evening, May 17, 1770 
the opera Persée by Quinault and Lully, was produced. An 
opera or two by Rameau, Gluck, and Lully, and an occasional 
drama, were all that broke the monotony of the social fes- 
tivities of the royal opera house before the dismal events 
of 1789 upset the throne of France and prevented any more 
experiments in making opera lose. The overburdened popu- 
lace revolted. It refused to pay the royal taxes. It declined 
to be mulcted for the opera which the king and queen at- 
tended in the palace without considering the expense. 

On the first day of October, 1789, the officers of the guard 
acclaimed Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette at a banquet in 
the opera house, shortly before the royal family fled to the 
Tuilleries palace in Paris for safety. But the king and 
queen were executed by the guillotine before the Revolution 
ended. 

The opera house has been unused for musical perform- 
ances since the days of Marie Antoinette, with the excep- 
tion of some operatic excerpts, played in 1837, when Louis- 
Philippe celebrated the opening of the palace museum. 

The French Revolution, therefore, must be blamed for 
the poor results of the experiments of the king and queen 
in making opera lose. 
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FINAL CONCERT OF THE SUMMER SYMPHONY SERIES, 


given in the Exposition Auditorium on August 16. 


300 mixed voices, and - thee Gentle, soprano soloist of the occasion. 


This photo shows the 
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San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Hans Leschke at the conductor’s desk, 
More than 11,000 ‘people heard this concert, which was given under the management of A. W. 


the Municipal Chorus of 
Widenham. (Morton 








FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF 








New v’AvBert Opera Is Jazz 
3ERLIN—Eugen d’Albert’s newest opera is written for a 
jazz orchestra and is called The Black Orchid. 
SoLoIsTS FOR THE BERLIN PHILHARMONIC SERIES 
Bertin—The soloists for the Berlin Philharmonic Con- 
certs, which will be conducted by Wilhelm Furtwangler, in- 
clude Adolf Busch, Edwin Fischer, Walter Gieseking, 
Bronislaw Huberman, Wanda Landowska, 
Sigrid Onegin and Elisabeth Rethberg. 
Lazzart Opera To Be SEASoN’s First NoveLty 
Paris—A new opera, Le Tour de Feu, by Silvio Lazzari, 
well known composer of La Lepruse, is to be the first work 
Rouché will produce at the Opéra next winter. The cast 
includes Fanny Heldy, Marcel Journet and Thill. De B. 
Guirry’s Mozart For BERLIN 
Bertin—Sascha Guitry’s Mozart, which scored such a 
success in Paris, has been accepted by the State Theater in 
Berlin. Jurgen Fehling will produce it and Maria Paudler 
will play the tile role in its first German production. 
Ziricnu’s Opera SEASON Opens WitH LoHENGRIN 
The Ziirich Municipal Theater opened its doors 
Lohengrin. It 


Mischa Levitzki, 
T 


ZURICH 1 é 
for the 1928 season with a performance of 


THREE OF THE NEW 
STAGE SETTINGS DE- 
SIGNED BY LEO PASETTI 
FOR THE 1927 MUNICH 
FESTIVAL, AND THREE 
OF THE LEADING SING- 
ERS WHO CONTRIBUTED 
IN GREAT MEASURE TO 
THE FESTIVAL’S SUC- 
CESS. (See story on page 5) 


was conducted by Fritz Zaun, the successor of Robert 
Denzler, with excellent control and delicacy of feeling, and 
proved a delightful beginning to what promises to be an 
interesting season. The coming novelties include Borodin’s 
Prince Igor, Krenek’s Jonny Spielt Auf, Schoeck’s Penthe- 
silea, K. H. David’s Traumwandel, Stravinsky’s Petroushka, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Scheherezade and N6Otzel’s Pierrot’s 
Sommernacht, as -well as a number of operettas. J. K 
AvBEert Coates Conpucts Opera AT ALBERT HALL 
Lonpon.—Chaliapin’s appearances in opera at the Albert 
Hall, which were announced in an earlier number of the 
Musica, Cou RIER, have been set for October 11 and 13. 
The works performed will be Rimsky-Korsakoff’s two-act 
opera, Mozart and Salieri, and the scene in the Inn from 
Boris Godounoff. Albert Coates will conduct the operas 
as well as excerpts from Mozart’s Requiem, with a chorus 


Igor, the suite 
The Love of the 


of one thousand, the overture to Prince 
from the Tzar Sultan and the ag ay from 
Three Oranges. The orchestra is to be the London Sym- 
phony, while Chaliapin will “be supported by a Russian 
company. He is to get six thousand dollars (£1,250) for 
each performance, probably the highest fee ever paid to a 
singer in London. M. S. 
M ARRIES 

Lonpon.—Guilhermina Suggia, celebrated Italian cellist, 
has just been married to Joze Mena in Oporto where the 
a is engaged in X-ray research at the Pasteur Institute. 
Suggia has lived for many years in London, where she is 
one of the most popular concert figures. M. S. 
a 

Famous Music 

VieNNA—Professor Eusebius von M: andyczewski, the 
venerable musicologist, famous particul: arly for the first col- 
lective edition of Haydn’s works, which he edited, celebrated 
his seventieth birthday amid m any honors. The universally 
beloved and picturesque old gentleman, now guardian of the 
famous library of the Geselschait der Musikfreunde, was 
made “citizen of honor” by the municipality of Vienna on 
the occasion of this jubilee r. &. 
OPEN 
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QUESTIONS ABOUT PIANO 
STUDY ANSWERED 


By Alexander Raab 











Alexander Raab, eminent pianist, pedagog and guest 
teacher at the Chicago Musical College, has been secured by 
the MusicaL Courier to conduct this department and will 
answer questions pertaining to piano study. Teachers and 
students may address Mr. Raab at 830 Orchestra Bidg., 
Chicago. Mr. Raab’s time ts so well occupied that he will 
only be able to answer a certain number of questions— 
naturally the most important—each week. 


Q.—Should the teacher alone choose the compositions to 
be studied even in the case of advanced students?—R. G. 
A.—In 


sider the 


compositions for a student one must con- 
technical and musical development of the pupil and 
students) the addition to his repertory of 
works in a certain sequence and order. Who is in 
tion to decide upon these points than the teacher? 
may a pupil several works designed to 
strengthen weak points in his technical or musical equipment 
which may not be entirely to the liking of the student. He 
will naturally prefer to do the works in which his strong 
points show to best advantage rather than to cope with the 
interpretative problems which are difficult 
teacher must Sonn try to develop a well 
and to do this a wide variety of pieces is 
same is true in interpretation. A strong 

inclination toward a particular type of music is not a disad- 
tag is qui ral with a majority of people. The 

rs is usually the one which he will 

I ‘ to prevent a one- 
works calculated 

to present music 

ten well for 
a piece occasionally, 
iresh stimulation. 
bject if he piece selected is not too 

f his plan and the ability of the stu- 
lvises the young student 
re experienced musicians as to what he 


choosing 


(with advanced 
standard 
a better posi 
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mechanical or 
for him. The 
balanced technic 
necessary. The 


preic 


owever, it 1S Ol 
he student to select 


and interest la} find 


a famous line, a 


as to save time 


V.—/ experience great difficulty in playing a real fortissimo 
This seems strange to me 
inasmuch as 1 can do it readily in chord playixg. My arm 
moves easily at all times. Can you explain the reason for 
my dificulty?—F. B 
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his again 
weight si 
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he weight 
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New Viewsla Clisnenet Being Arranged 
“ the isuola Normal 


School for 


Training 
Music 
September after a very gratifying 
1e€ use he Visuola were 
arting July 5. Henry Holden 
pedagogue and composer, gave 


MUSICAL COURIER 


the first course. Angela Biller and Elizabeth Quaile, promi- 
nent teachers and compilers of music for children; Violet 
Collins, head normal teacher of the Miessner Institute; Mrs. 
Harvey D. Ingalsbe, head normal teacher for the University 
Society; and Mrs. Gail Martin Haake, instructor in class 
piano methods, American Conservatory of Music, Chicago, 
also editor of the Oxford University Press Course and 
former associate professor of Piano Normal Methods, at 
Northwestern University, conducted courses of one weck 
each, in the adaptation of the Visuola to their respective 
methods and teaching material. 

The last five weeks of the school were devoted to the use 
of the Visuola in connection with all standard teaching 
material, and were under the direction of Sophie Pratt 
3ostelmann, associate director of the Aeolian Hall School. 

These courses were attended by teachers from all parts of 
the United States. The enthusiastic response to the first 
summer session has been, so gratifying that regul: ar Visuola 
Normal Training Courses will be announced in the pending 
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“She was in excellent voice. 


There is a caressing sweet- 


ness to her tone, and she is 
more than a mere dispenser 
of beautiful sound, for she is 


an interpreter of no mean 


ability.” 


The New York Evening Telegram said 
the above about May Peterson, soprano 
formerly Opera Comique and Metropoli- 
tan Opera Compan 
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catalogue of the Aeolian Hall School for Music Research, 
in New York City, and similar courses will be inaugurated 
at once in many of the leading Normal Training Centers. 


Elly Ney Wins Tribute in England 

Elly Ney recently won the following splendid tribute from 
a reviewer of the London Times: ‘Madame Ney’s Beetho- 
ven performances were among the most remarkable we have 
heard. There was an extraordinary assurance and 
strength about everything she did, and there was vio- 
lence in her playing, but it was not the mere noisiness of the 
hard hitter. It was rather the true expression of the spir- 
itual violence which is one of the fundamental characteristics 
of Beethoven’s music. Rarely can this aspect of his music 
have been so completely realized. Every aposiopesis, every 
sudden change from fury to tenderness, was given its mean- 
ing, so that the hard logic of it was made clear. Madame 
Ney’s treatment of the slow movements was perhaps even 
more profound in its insight. She played them as though 
they were mighty improvisations, as though the music were 
taking shape for the first time. Yet there was no 
sense of vague meandering; everything was seen to fall 
naturally into its proper place. Never has anyone been so 
closely in touch with the creative mind of the composer. 
Madame Ney told us more about Beethoven in an hour than 
all the articles and books which have recently poured from 
the printing presses. Her art is interpretation at its highest.” 


ever 


Giannini’s Tour Opens October 16 


Dusolina Giannini will open her American tour with a 
Boston recital on October 16 and her European tour at the 
Hamburg Opera House on February 23. 
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Birmingham, Ala.—-Mary Fabian, former soprano of 
the Chicago Civic Opera Company, whom Birmingham 
delights to claim as her own star of grand opera, has re- 
turned from Italy and is the guest of relatives in this city. 
Miss Fabian has been abroad for three years, appearing 
extensively in opera and coaching with eminent teachers. 
She expects to return to Italy in the late fall. 

Messages and press clippings have reached this city from 
Verman Kimbrough, Birmingham baritone, who has been 
studying in Milan for two years, telling of his debut at the 
Italian resort, Porto Maurizio, in the opera Il Trovatore. 
Success seems to have marked this first appearance, and the 
critics were generous in praise. He formerly was soloist 
with the Birmingham-Southern College Glee Club and bari- 
tone soloist in a prominent church choir. His opera career 
is being sponsored by the Birmingham Kiwanis Club. 

3eatrice Tate Wright has returned from New York, 
where she spent six weeks, pos gs piano with Edwin 
Hughes and organ with C. A. Beebe. Mrs. Wright is giv- 
ing a series of recitals on the great organ of the Sixth Ave- 
nue Presbyterian Church. 

Harry P. Armstrong, music director of the First Metho- 
dist Church, has returned from his vacation spent in the 
East, and is organizing a large chorus choir for the church. 
There will be soloists especially engaged. 

Prof. Paul de Launay has reopened the De Launay School 
of Music for the season. 

The D’Agostino School of 
location on South Highlands, 
instructors. 

Elizabeth Gussen, 


Music has reopened in a new 
with a complete faculty of 


of the faculty of the Birmingham Con- 
servatory of Music, has returned from Colorado, where she 
studied in the master class of E. Robert Schmitz. 

Mrs. J. W. Luke has returned from Cincinnati, where 
she was a pupil of Maria Carreras at the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music. 

Alice Graham has returned from attending the master 
classes held during the summer at the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory of Music. 

Lowela Hanlin, president of the Birmingham 
Teachers Association, has returned from her vacation 
reopened her studio for the season. 

Edwin Ideler, violinist, member of the faculty of the 
David Mannes School of Music, New York, was a guest 
of the Birmingham Music Teachers’ Association at a din- 
ner given at the Southern Club. Following the dinner he 
gave a program of violin music, much to the delight of his 
hearers. 

The marriage of Charlotte 
Leopold Auer, to J. Strawn of New York, which took place 
at the residence of the bride’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Nadler, in this city recently, attracted wide attention in 
music and art circles. Lucile Nadler, pianist, sister of the 
bride, came from Philadelphia to attend the wedding. Lu- 
cile is the wife of Thomas Munro, who is Professor of 
Modern Art at the Barnes Foundation in Philadelphia, and 
she is studying piano with Josef Hofmann at the Curtis 
Institute in that city. The Nadler girls have appeared ex 
tensively in concert, and are among the most talented musi 
cians that Alabama has contributed to the art. 

Sara Mallam opened her voice studio for the season with 
a musicale tea, several of her pupils appearing on the pro- 
gram. A. G. 

Boston, Mass. 


Chicago, IIl. 


Hartford, Conn.—A chorus of 640 voices was heard 
here recently when the choirs of the Hartford high schools 
gave a concert under the direction of Ralph L. Baldwin and 
James D. Price. The choirs were accompanied by the Hart- 
ford Public High School Orchestra, and the soloists were 
Anna Wollmann, soprano; Maurice Wallen, tenor, and 
James Woodside, baritone. The selection given was The 
Song of Hiawatha, music by Samuel Coleridge-Taylor. 


Music 


and 


Nadler, violinist, pupil of 
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(See letter on another page.) 
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QUESTIONS ABOUT VIOLIN 
STUDY ANSWERED 


By Leon Sametini 








Leon Sametini, distinguished violinist, pedagog and teacher 
at the Chicago Musical College, has been secured by the 
Musica Courter to conduct this department and will 
answer questions pertaining to violin study. Teachers and 
students may address Mr. Sametini at 830 Orchestra Build- 
ing, Chicago. Mr. Sametini’s time is so well occupied at 
the Chicago Musical College that he will only be able to 
answer a certain number of questions—naturally the most 
important—each week. 


O.—Should one press the fingers down for technic or tone 
or both, and should one press them down as hard as pos- 
sible?—P. I. 


A.—The fingers must be pressed down at all times but not 
to such an extent as to make finger joints stiff. After the 
finger is once firmly down do not use additional pressure 
as this stops the velocity of fingering. There is natually a 
difference in the amount of pressure when playing fast 
runs without vibrato, or a slow melody with vibrato. 
When playing fast the fingers come down in a hammer-like 
fashion without, however, raising the fingers too high as 
this holds up the speed. The click and resonance caused 
by the drop of the fingers must not be a forced one. The 
violinists with soft bones in fingers have but little chance. 

Paris READER 

[As already stated in the Musica, Courter, Leon Same- 
tini will not answer any questions addressed to him anony- 
mously. The violinist (?) who wrote him from Paris and 
who signed himself, “Your Paris Reader” must send another 
communication with name and address attached and Mr. 
ace then will be happy to answer his questions.—The 

Editor. } 


Myra Reed Tells of Concerto by Ralph Lyford 


Ralph Lyford, distinguished composer, musician and con- 
ductor, who recently passed away, was known chiefly for 
his opera, Castle Agrazant, and for songs, string quartets 


Photo by Goldensky, Philadelphia 


MYRA REED 


and a number of symphonies. It is understood, however, 
that Myra Reed gave Mr. Lyford’s prize piano concerto its 
premier performance with the Russian Symphony Or- 
chestra, the composer conducting, before the National Bi- 
ennial Convention of Music Clubs held in Birmingham, 
Ala., several years ago and that an unusual success was 
scored. Miss Reed probably 
performed this concerto in public, and she considers it to 
be a composition of remarkable merit, deserving of immortal 
fame, as well as a place on any symphony program. So far 
as is known, this work has never been published, as Miss 
Reed states that she learned the composition from manu- 
script and at that time no steps had been taken for publica- 
tion. 


The Wisconsin Conservatory of Music 

It is gratifying to note that the Wisconsin Conservatory 
of Music of Milwaukee, Wis., true to the motives which 
led to its foundation, has not only generously served the 
public during the past twenty- eight years but is today 
serving in a greater degree than ever before. The growth 
of the demand for instruction in music and its allied arts 
has made it necessary for the school to add continually to 
its equipment, strengthen its faculty, and improve the 
courses of study, until today this school stands as one of 
the largest and best equipped schools of music in the Middle 
West. Thousands of pupils have recognized the progres- 
sive attitude of the Wisconsin Conservatory of Music and 
its ability to meet all demands which may be made upon an 
institution such as this. 

A complete course of study in piano, voice, organ, violin, 
cello, harp, etc., is offered to the students at reasonable 
rates, under the very best instructors. 


Helen Chase Golfs at Lake Placid 


Helen Chase has returned from a short rest at Lake Placid, 
where she was to be found daily on the links of the Placid 
Club. Miss Chase had a strenuous winter and early summer 
season in her New York studios, where she has already re- 
sumed teaching and coaching. 


Friends of Music Season Starts October 30 

The coming season of the Friends of Music, consisting 
of ten concerts, will open at the Metropolitan Opera House 
on October 30, with a performance of Beethoven’s Missa 
Solemnis in D. The remaining nine concerts, as heretofore, 
will take place in Town Hall on Sunday afternoons. The 
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winter’s programs include works by Bach, Gluck, Purcell, 
Brahms, Mahler, Klemperer, Wolf, Bloch and Zemlinsky. 
New compositions to be performed are Pizzetti’s opera- 
oratorio, Abramo e Issac, and Daniel Gregory Mason’s 
Five Songs of the Countryside. 


Levitzki’s First European Tour 


Daniel Mayer, concert manager, who brought Paderewski 
to America for his first tour in 1891, will now reverse the 
process by taking Mischa Levitzki, pianist, for his first 
European tour. They were scheduled to sail on the Beren- 


arranging lesson periods, etc 
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garia on September 21 and Levitzki will make his Berlin 
debut on October 14 and his London debut with the London 
Symphony on October 17. 


Saengers Resume Teaching Soon 


Oscar Saenger will resume teaching at his studio, 6 East 
8Ist Street, New York, on September 28, when a large 
class will be awaiting him both for private lessons and for 
his opera classes. Mrs. Saenger also resumes her teaching 
at this time. Mr. Saenger’s secretary, Miss Lilly, is now 
for the season. 
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J. W. Erb Closes Successful Season at N. Y. U. 


John Warren Erb, conductor, of New York City, is a 
versatile musician, and has won success in all his fields of 
endeavor. He has made a study of, and by many is con- 
sidered an authority on, the training necessary for the suc- 


JOHN WARREN ERB. 


cessful radio artist. For two years Mr. Erb has been musi- 
f a radio station whose musical programs have 
won a place for themselves | of their high standard 
and their excellence of In addition to having 
f selected as members of the All-American 
Group, he has placed other artists 
f various radio stations. For 
several years Mr. Erb has held a position on the summer 
New York University music depart- 
symphony orchestra, as choral 
conductor of conducting 
Dut t] vinter season Mr. Erb’s studio is a place 
of tra f ng conductors desiring to study score 
reading at teachers of voice and piano, in addition 
to being < for the preparation of radio artists. Dur- 


cal director 
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production 
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permanent taf rf 


on. the ] 


school faculty 
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ing the nine years of his conductorship of the New York 
City Christian Science Institute Oratorio Society, Mr. Erb 
produced nine concerts, in which he presented well known 
works by Bach, Handel and Mendelssohn, two productions 
of Edgar Stillman Kelley’s Pilgrim’s Progress, and sacred 
works by other modern writers. In addition to being an 
orchestral conductor, Mr. Erb is a specialist in voice pro- 
duction and choral tone, and in blending voices in large 
and small groups. 

The work of this musician has taken an important place 
in the development of radio broadcasting. Regarding the 
importance of radio, Mr. Erb says: “I believe the musical 
development of America will be greatly influenced by 
radio broadcasting, and only from a serious standpoint can 
this activity be considered. There is no place on the air 
programs for anything but the best in musical literature, for 
not only are you entertaining the public, but, unconsciously 
to them, you are moulding their opinion and educating them. 
The radio is dealing with the realm of the invisible. Broad- 
casting is a mental inoculation without the physical presence 
of the artist. It is a most powerful influence for either the 
upbuilding or deterioration of public taste. Therefore there 
should be no place for jazz or the cheap type of music- 
hall song literature in programs broadcast from reputable 
stations. The influence of such music can only be likened 
to that of the dime novel, or Jesse James stories, compared 
with real literature. The purpose of radio programs should 
be to convey ideas to the greatest public possible in a pleas- 
ing manner, but, as with any other means of entertainment, 
the elevation of the taste of the public, influence towards 
the cultural or moral and spiritual, should be the greatest 
point of consideration.” 


San Malo Will Display Lipinski Stradivarius 

Alfredo San Malo, violinist, will give European con- 
noisseurs an opportunity next month to examine the Lipinski 
Stradivarius which has been kept in America for several 
years. Mr. San Malo purchased the instrument in New 
York six months ago, and used it in his American con- 
certs. The re-appearance of this famous violin has re- 
minded British and Dutch critics that it was at various times 
a resident of their respective countries. 

The history of the violin is recounted in the London 
Daily News ina letter from Prof. Hill, London collector and 
head of a well known violin firm. “The Lipinski Stradiva- 
rius,” he says, “dates from 1715. It was probably one of a 
set of twelve which were made at Cremona for the King of 
Poland, coming into the possession of Lipinski early in the 
19th century. This famous rival of Paganini died in 1861, 
and his violin was purchased by Richard Weichold of Dres 
den, who sold it to Prof. Roentgen of Leipzig. In 1899 we 
became personally acquainted with the instrument, Joachim 
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ELEANOR SAWYER, 
of the Chicago Civic Opera Co., who is to sing in 
many European cities before returning to America. 
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having advised its owner to bring it to us for repairs. The 
violin subsequently passed into the possession of an ama 
teur in Holland, from whom we acquired it. It is a very 
fine and bold type of the largest dimension of the master’s 
work, and I hope it will now remain in careful hands.” 

Mr. San Malo will not play it in London this year, al- 
though he will visit England and submit the violin to its 
former owner for a careful inspection. He will use the 
instrument, however, several times in Paris and probably 
also in St. Malo, the French seaport which is the ancestral 
seat of his family. Mr. San Malo will return to the United 
States in October for a Carnegie Hall recital, at which 
time he will begin his second American season 


Alma Peterson Scores in Cincinnati 
Alma Peterson, soprano, appeared during the summer with 
the Cincinnati Zoo Opera, and opera-goers there heard her 
in several roles in which she is at her best. Her repertory 
is extensive and varied, and during her appearances in Cin 
cinnati she sang Elsa in Lohengrin, Elizabeth in Tann 
hauser, Leonora in Trovatore, and as Aida. It was in the 


ALMA PETERSON 


latter role that critics made their deepest bow to Miss 
Peterson, and the Enquirer’s reviewer wrote: “Alma 
Peterson’s lovely soprano voice was a revelation even to her 
most intimate friends, for she was a newcomer in the role of 
Aida, and she sang with great fervency manifesting dramatic 
intensity of an impressive nature. Miss Peterson’s voice 
was exquisite in low or high register.” 

The same writer said of her Elsa: “In Elsa’s Traum, as 
sung by Alma Peterson, there is an abundance of pathos.” 
“She brings the role not only a voice of loveliness, but an 
appearance which matches the voice,” said the Times-Star. 

Miss Peterson’s conception of Elizabeth and Leonora were 
equally well received. The sincerity of her receptions was 
marked, and bore proof of her success. 


Celine Wright Specializes in Accompanying 

Celine Wright, who has permanently located in New York, 
is making a specialty of accompanying. This is a field with 
which she is quite familiar, having done extensive work in 
this line during a long period of residence in Memphis, Tenn. 
In that city she did work for Mme. Turmanskaya, who is 
an operatic coach and accompanied Louise Hunter in several 
programs when that popular soprano went to Memphis for 
the Kiwanis convention. She also was associated as accom- 
panist for about a year with Paolo Grosso, Italian violinist, 
and since her arrival in New York has accompanied some 
of the artist pupils of Katherine Bellaman. Miss Wright's 
accomplishments as a pianist plus a personality of refinement, 
charm and distinction amply fit her for this delicate and 
important vocation. 


Gordon Campbell Plays for McQuhae 
Gordon Campbell, pianist, accompanist, who has remained 
in Chicago teaching all summer, was accompanist for Allan 
McOuhae in a recital at the Stevens Hotel Ball Room on 
August 24. Mr. Campbell also accompanied Frederik Frede 
riksen, Chicago violinist, in a radio program for WMAQ on 
August 25, 
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Whittington’s Second Master Class at 
Winthrop College a Success 


Dorsey Whittington has just completed his second master 
class of six weeks at Winthrop College, South Carolina, 
with such enlarged registration and increased success that 


DORSEY WHITTINGTON 


(in light suit) and his summer class at Winthrop College, South Carolina. 


he was immediately engaged to head the third master class 
for pianists next summer at the same college. 

In the final recital of the session, which took place in the 
Winthrop College auditorium, Mr. Whittington’s pupils, 
comprising members of the faculty and professionals from 
all over the South, played with artistic finish and musical 
understanding. An arrangement of the Tannhauser Over- 
ture for eight hands, two pianos, conducted by Mr. Whit- 
tington, proved to be most effective. 

The climax of the Summer Master School was the two- 
piano recital, given by Mr. and Mrs. Whittington, which so 
pleased the auditors that they were engaged for the Winter 
Artist’s Course at Winthrop College, and will give another 
two-piano recital there when they return from Europe. Mr. 
Whittington will play throughout Europe in solo recitals 
this winter and also in two-piano recitals with Mrs. Whit 
tington. He will return to the United States in April, 1928, 
to fulfill engagements in the south, and will then resume his 
third Master Class at Winthrop College in June of that year. 


N. A. O. Holds First Fall Meeting 


The first fall meeting of the National Association of Or- 
ganists, headquarters group, took the form of a dinner at 
Town Hall Club in honor of Harry Goss Custard, organist 
of Liverpool Cathedral, who came to America to play for 
the National Association Convention in St. Louis. Other 
guests of honor were Mrs. Custard, their son Leslie, C. D 
Linderidge, and the Rev. Harold Gibbs of St. Thomas 
Church. 

During the dinner, at which about fifty members were 
present, a word of welcome was heard from Rev. Harold 
Gibbs, and some interesting stories of old Liverpool from 
Jas. E. Yates, who was a resident of that city and a friend 
of the late W. T. Best. 

President McAll introduced Goss Custard, who spoke of 
modern Liverpool and drew an interesting comparison be- 
tween English and American practices in organ-building, 
with a splendid appreciation of what has been accomplished 
on this side of the water. 

Through the kindness of Dr. Noble and Mr. Tietjen, the 
gathering made a visit to St. Thomas Church, where many 
who were unable to attend the dinner were waiting. 

Goss Custard consented to play, and after a short im- 
provisation was heard in the Bach toccata and fugue in D 
minor, Dvorak Legende, and the first movement of Widor’s 
sixth symphony, in such fine style that it was hard to be- 
lieve that he had but short acquaintance with that instru- 
ment. 

Lilian Carpenter yielded to requests, and played Rhein- 
berger’s Cantilene in F, and the Franck Chorale in A minor, 
and Mr. Tietjen contributed the Adagio from Widor’s 
sixth symphony, and the Bach prelude and fugue in D 
major. 

The evening was concluded by the Rev. Harold Gibbs’ 
conducting his guests around the church, explaining the 
modern symbolism of the beautiful sculptures and carving. 


Mark Oster Wins Favor in Madison 


During his summer stay at Madison, Wis.,. where he was 
guest artist-teacher at the Wisconsin School of Music, Mark 
Oster appeared in concert in the Crystal room of the Loraine 
Hotel. The prominent opera baritone won instant success 
according to Eliot: Gilmore, a daily paper critic, who stated 
that: “Mark Oster won the hearty response of an apprecia- 
tive audience” and that his “singing is worth going far to 
hear. He has been with the Chicago Civic Opera Company, 
has sung at Ravinia several times, and is now devoting him- 
self to concert work and teaching.” Mr. Gilmore stated fur- 
ther that “his voice is that of a great baritone, rich, warm 
and powerful whenever so needed. He is the master of his 
voice which fact permits him full interpretation of the 
most difficult passages.” 

Like his colleague, Adrian Scolten of the Capital Times 
was of the opinion that Mr. Oster “sang with that authority, 
brilliancy, and facile accomplishment that always find 
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favor.” Further stating that “with the magic of a large 

sonorous voice, faithful to pitch, and with an interpretative 

style that is the essence of refinement, he placed his audience 

at his feet. He has an ease that only the well trained 

singers possess, he has a winning though dignified charm, 

and, in short, practically everything of vocal value that 
one might wish—freshness, 
clarity of diction, volume, and 
breath control.” 


Schnitzer Presenting 

New Compositions 

Germaine Schnitzer, pianist, 
who has been concertizing in 
Europe this summer, has been 
including on her programs some 
new Russian music which she 
obtained with great difficulty, 
owing to the strict export ban 
of the Soviet government. Com 
posers thus honored are Polo- 
widkin, Feinberg and Dechevow, 
and their works are extremely 
modernistic in form. One piece 
by the first named is descriptive 
of a railroad train, and in the 
words of Mme. Schnitzer is 
“most effective.” Other pres- 
ent day writers whose composi- 
tions are being played by this 
artist are Alexander Seinert, 
American composer, and Gabriel 
Pierne, Parisian conductor and 
composer, who has transcribed 
his Impressions of a Music Hall 
especially for Mme. Schnitzer. 


Gordon String Quartet’s 
Eastern Engagements 
_ Early Eastern engagements 
for the Gordon String Quartet 
of Chicago include a concert at 
the Public Library of Boston, 
Mass., October 9, when the pro- 
gram will comprise quartets in 
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D flat by Dohnanyi, D minor by Leo Sowerby (first per- 
formance in Boston) and F minor of Beethoven. The 
Quartet will also play at the Eastman School of Music, 
Rochester, N. Y., on October 10. The program will include 
the Dohnanyi D flat quartet, Howard Hanson’s op. 23, and 
the Beethoven F minor quartet. 


Sarter Operating Under Her Own Name 


Emilie L. Sarter hereafter will use her own name instead 
of the Estee Company in managing concerts and lectures 
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One I Love 
Tenor, E flat. 


THE 
Baritone, C.. 
THe SOUND 0’ THE Pires 


Bass-Bar., C minor. Baritone, D minor.. 


I Sap OF THE SEA 


Baritone, F minor 


YouNnG Love Went A-RoAMING 
High, G. High-Med., F. Low, D. 


ANp Suirs Go Home 
High-Med., 


D minor. Low, A minor 


By HepGeErow AND Megapow 
High-Med., G. Low, D 


ADDRESS 


J. FISCHER & BRO., 119 West 40th St., New York 


























apectaL RAPID COURSES IN ITALIAN LANGUAGE ror SINGERS 


RESULTS GUARANTEED 
VIRGINIA BERNUCCI, 100 West 57th Street, New York. Phone Circle 3425 
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Vocal Studio 


,_—_— = 


46 West 83d Street, New York City 


Placing of the Voice 
Breathing Exercises 


Concert and Operatic Repertoire 
From the 15th of October 
also special class for theory 


and solfeggio. 


Tel. Endicott 0187 














JOHN DOANE 


Announces the opening of his studio 
OCTOBER FIRST 
at 
6 East 36th Street, New York 
Telephone: Caledonia 8026 


Vocal Coach 











RICHARD 


HAGEMAN 


Metropolitan Opera House 13 years 
Ravinia Park Opera Co. 
Society American Singers 


Bori, 
Geraldine Farrar, 
Frieda Hempel, 
Melba, Florence 


CONDUCTOR 


Chicago Civic Opera Co. 
Fairmont Park Symphony 
Los Angeles Grand Opera Co. 
as VOCAL COACH 


Some of those who have and are now coaching with Mr. Hageman are: Frances Alda, Lucrezia 

Sophie Braslau, i sta 
Amparito Farrar, 
Louise 


Inez Barbour, Anna Case, Fmmy Destinn, Claire Dux, Olive Fremstad, 
Anna Fitziu, Lacy Gates, Alice Gentle, Louise Homer, 
Lerch, Margaret Matzenauer, Edith Mason, Kathryn Meisle, Nellie 


» Ruth Miller, Rosa Raisa, Luella Melius, Margery Maxwell, Margaret 


Ober, Irene Pavloska, Renee Thornton, Marie Kappold, Marcia Van Dresser, Paul Althouse, Pas- 


quale Amato, 
Hinshaw, 


cca Botta, 
Herman Jadlowker, Riccardo Martin, 
Scotti, Johanna Sembach, Reinald Werrenrath, etc 


Alessandro Bonci, Rafaelo Diaz, Orville Harrold, 


fi William Wade 
Giovanni Martinelli, 


Basil Ruysdael, Antonio 


as ACCOMPANIST 


As a pianist Mr. Hageman has enjoyed the reputation of being associated with and accom- 


panying the following artists: Frances Alda, Lucrezia Bori, Sophie Braslau, 


Inez Barbour, Anna 


Case, Julia Claussen, Emmy Destinn, Lois Ewell, Olive Fromstad, Geraldine Farrar, Amparito 


Farrar, Lucy 


Hempel, Mary Kent, Margaret Matzenauer, Edith Mason, Nellie Melba 
Miller, Greta Masson, Claudia Muzio, Nina Morgana, Hara Onuki, | 
Sparkes, Marie Sundelius, Evelyn Scotney, Marcia Van Dresser, 


Giulo Crim, 


wi a Zanelli, ete. 


Photo by G. Maillard Kesslere 


For Lessons and Appointments Appl 

Mr. Hageman’s Secretary, Miss Edit! 

Boas, 257 W. 86th St., New York City. 
Endicott 1995 


agencies. 


Gates, Thelma Given, Jeanne Gordon, 


Mabel Garrison, Louise Homer, 

Florence Macbeth, Ruth 
Marie Rappold, Leonora 
Pasquale Amato, Laceca Botta, 


Rafaelo Diaz, Mischa Elman, William W. $ r 
Jadlowker, Pablo Casals, Jan Kubelik, Fritz Krelsler, foroen, Minesion’” Site eae 
Mardones, Giovanni Martinelli, 


Morgan Kingston, Riccardo 


Antonio on 


Albert Spalding, Scotti, Efrem Zimbalist, Renato 


bster od = ve. Gaeemen's opinion the talent and ability of a student artist 
» He will make every effort to assist them in securi 
through -his contact with: the cn aeteaen 


managers without infringing in any way upon the rights of managers and 


numerous operatic organizations and concert 


(SPECIAL TEACHERS’ COURSE] 








MUSIC ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE 











LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

Los Ani Cat.—Somewhere in the neighborhood of 
20,000 people gathered to hear Goldmark’s light and airy 
overture, Im Friihling on August 27 at the final concert of 
The Hollywood Bowl Symphony season. It was played for 
the first time in the Bowl and opened the program. This 
was a tuneful composition reminiscent of Strauss. Homer 
Grunn’s Zuni Impressions, an Indian Suite (op. 27), was 
featured on evening, with Alexander Kosloff at the 
pian It proved an interesting work, filled with beautiful 
orchestral effects and true to the Indian atmosphere. It was 
heartily received, Grunn, who lives in Los Angeles, being 
in the audience. Grieg’s Peer Gynt Suite, No. 1, followed, 

ving a broad and dramatic treatment. The orchestra 
best work in Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Spanish Caprice. 
colorful piece of unusually fine orchestration was 
played with a good sense of values and received an ovation, 
closing the first half of the program. The last half of the 
evening was given to Wagner, Conductor Hertz receiving 
unstinted and prolonged applaus se after each number. This 
closed the most successful season yet experienced, both ar- 
tistically and financially, the season not only paying for 
itself but having a surplus of $3,000. 

Adolph Tandler’s Little Symphony Orchestra gave a pro- 
gram, A California Night of Music, for the benefit of the 
Little Symphony relief fund, The evening was balmy and 
nearly all of the 25,000 seats were occupied. Mr. Tandler 
has a large following in Los Angeles which turned out in 
large numbers. The Little Symphony is an aggregation of 
finished artists, and, while numbering not more than twenty- 
five to thirty players, they filled the Bow! with their music. 
The program opened with Mozart’s overture from Titus, 
direct d with a verve and finish that brought forth an ova- 
ti East of the Sun and West of the Moon, a Fairy Suite, 
b Sigurd Fredericksen, member of the Little Symphony, 
fclloweil This was a group of compositions leaning to the 
newer school, without the garish effects which characterize 
so many of the works of the new school. It was full of 
beautiful melody, unusual and original orchestral effects, 
and was altogether a worth-while work, greeted with ac- 
claim and cheers for the composer, who was brought forth 
by Mr. Tandler. Corleen Wells, coloratura soprano, sang 
Verdi’s Ah, Fors’ e Lui and several encores with beautiful 
tone and artistic reading. She was one of the outstanding 
sses of the evening, for she not only sang flawlessly, 
but was the possessor of a personality which got over the 
footlights without difficulty. Calmon Luboviski, violinist, 
outdid himself with Lalo’s Spanish Symphony, which he 
played with a technical skill and beauty of tone, setting a 
standard for himself. Claire Mellonino accompanied 
One of the most interesting points of the program 
was the twenty-four piano ensemble, each piano presided 
over by one of the city’s leading piano virtuosos. They 
played a group arranged in several parts, as for an orches- 
tra, by Tandler, and the effect as Tandler conducted them 
(both with and without the orchestral support) was most 
unusual. Tandler is a skillful director, and under his baton 
unsuspected were drawn from the pianos. The 
Little Symphony, whose season is one of the treats of the 
winter for music lovers, is continually gaining in the quality 
work and holds a unique place in musical Los Angeles. 
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Notes 


While Pierre Monteux was here to conduct the orchestra 
at the Bowl he selected a symphony by Arthur Farwell, 
hitherto not heard, for performance at the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra concerts which he will direct when he returns to 
= ca for a time as guest conductor. 

The De yminant Club, a music club for professional women 
musicians, elected the following officers at the last meeting: 
President,. Mrs. Hennion R. Robinson; vice-president, Frieda 
Peycke; recording secretary, Antoinette Sabel; treasurer, 
Bertha Vaughn 

Larry Cevallos has a contract with Al Jolson to furnish 
and train chor uses for his next season’s production. 

Evsei Beloussoff, Russian cellist, has been giving a series of 
concerts in Southern Calif nia. 

The Levings Trio has been giving a series of Wednesday 

ning concerts at the little Bowl in Argus Gardens at 
Rock. They recently gave a new trio by Cadman. 
year ol George Pepper, violinist, who was given 
1ip by Carl Flesch when he was here, gave a fare- 
at the Ebell Club, and then left for the East 
is studies under Flesch. 
ay Malotte is giving a series of 
fore the performance at Grauman’s 


Sunday night 
be Chinese 

Summer assembly at the Pacific Palisades is open. 
music department as usual is in charge of John Small- 


ie m lusic department of the Public Library reports that 
ater numbers th: an ever have made use of the Circulating 
d the acqu! isition of me any new works. 
Behymer has returned from an interesting trip 
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abroad in time to take up the management of the series of 
Indian Ceremonials which will be presented at the Bowl in 
September. Marion Talley will appear on the Behymer 
Artist Course this season. 

The Civic Opera season schedule according to Merle Ar- 
mitage, business manager, and George Leslie Smith, general 
manager, will be as follows: Romeo and Juliet, Falstaff, 
Carmen, Tristan and Isolde, La Cena Delle Beffe, Aida, La 
Boheme, La Tosca, Manon Lescaut, Turandot, I] Trovatore, 
Pagliacci and Cavalleria Rusticana, with Ina Bourskaya, 
Pietro Cimini, Lucrezia Bori, Anna Roselle, Rudolf Lau- 
benthal, Angelo Bada, Antonio Scotti, Eleanor Marlo, 
Frances Peralta, Lawrence Tibbett, Pasquale Amato, Ezio 
Pinza, Millo Picco, Elsa Alsen, Mario Chamlee, Louis D’An- 
gelo, Kathryn Meisle, and Giovanni Martinelli, and ballets 
arranged by Serge Oukrainsky. B. Lt. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 

PorTLAND, OreE.—Prospects are bright for the 
Symphony Orchestra, which announces seventeen concerts 
under the baton of Willem van Hoogstraten. Mrs. M. Don- 
ald Spencer, manager of the orchestra, has booked all the 
soloists, namely: Elly Ney, Robert Schmitz, Ignaz Fried- 
man, David Campbell, pianists, and Albert Spalding, vio- 
linist. 

Steers & Coman’s list for the new season includes Marion 
Talley, soprano; the English Singers; Jascha Heifetz, vio- 
linist; Harold Bauer, pianist; Sigrid Onegin, contralto: 
Pro Arte String Quartet; Lawrence Tibbett, baritone, and 
Georges Enesco, violinist. 

The Nero Musical Bureau, a new organization, will pre- 
sent The Beggar’s Opera, Alexander Brailowsky, pianist ; 
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JULIETTE WIHL 


“A pianist possessed of exceptional qualities of technique and 
perception.”"—Daily Telegraph (London). 

“Among the most interesting of contemporary 
New York Herald (Paris). 


artists.”"— 














and other 


Volpi Leuto, 





Edward Johnson, baritone, 
attractions. 

The Portland Junior Symphony Orchestra (ninety-seven 
children), Jacques Gershkovitch, conductor, has res ms 


rehearsals. J ee 8 


James E. Devoe aad J. L. Woods 


J. L. Woods and James E. Devoe, of Detroit, were rep- 
resentatives of the concert world on the first aerial inter- 
city dinner and moonlight trip made recently from Detroit 
to Cleveland. Leaving Detroit at four fifteen in the after- 


tenor ; 


r 


JAMES E. DEVOE AND J. L. WOODS 


noon the party of fourteen was transported to 
in a Ford-Stout all metal, three engine, airship of latest 
type. The party arrived at Cleveland at five twenty-five 
P. M., having been at an altitude of 7,000 feet while 
ing Lake Erie. In Cleveland the guests were entertained 
at dinner by Mr. and Mrs. E. E. Allyne of Shaker Heights. 
Allyne is one of Cleveland’s enthusiastic supporters of 
and is an organist of first rank. Following dinner 
Allyne music room, the 


Cleveland 


cross- 


music 
and an interesting program in the 
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EMILIO ROXAS, 


vocal teacher and coach, who has resumed teach- 
ing m his Steinway Hall studios. 


New York 





visitors left for the Cleveland Airport, from which they 
took off into the night at exactly e~ midnight hour, drop- 
ping down to the Ford Airport at 1:25 A. M. Others in the 
party with Messrs Woods and * Anew were Mrs. Woods, 
Mrs. Devoe, Mrs. Evangeline Lindbergh, mother of the 
intrepid “Lindy,” Mr. and Mrs. H. V. Book, Mr. and Mrs. 
William B. Stout, Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Knauss and Miss 
3elle Cummings. 

Messrs Woods and 
interests cover Detroit, Flint, 
Rapids, Buffalo and Toronto, now realize that all of their 
local managers in the various cities might be interviewed 
in two days by use of the Stout-Ford Metal Ship, but they 
are not convinced that the assets of a concert season merit 
the payment of $50,000 necessary to procure such a means 
of conveyance. For that reason it is quite probable that 
the New York Central lines will continue to be their chief 
conveyance. 


whose Philharmonic concert 
Lansing, Kalamazoo, Grand 


Devoe, 


Moiseiwitsch in Far East 


Benno Moiseiwitsch is continuing his great tour through 
the Far East, which will conclude early in November. He 
is to make a return visit next summer to Java and some of 
the Straits Settlements for Additional concerts. He is now 
playing in China and Japan. He will open his American 
tour early in December, playing with both the San Francisco 
and Los Angeles orchestras before coming East. His first 
New York appearance will be a recital in Town Hall on 
January 2. 


Gordon String Quartets New York Debut 


The Gordon String Quartet of Chicago will make its 
first New York appearance at Chickering Hall on October 
8. The program will consist of works by Beethoven, 
Dohnanyi and Howard Hanson. The quartet is composed of 
Jacques Gordon, first violin; John Weiche, Jr., second 
violin; Clarence Evans, viola, and Richard Wagner, violon- 
cello. Mr. Gordon is concertmaster of the Chicago Or- 
chestra. 


A Now Sete: School 


The Kemp Stillings Music School in New York is the 
name of a new school which has been organized because of 
a need which Kemp Stillings feels exists for the teaching 
of music along certain very definite lines. Sight-reading and 
ensemble playing in all their forms will be included in the 
curriculum of the school. 


People’s Chores py Twelfth Season 

The twelfth season of the People’s Chorus of New York 
began on September 12 and meetings will continue through- 
out the season, every Monday and Thursday evenings, in the 
auditorium of the High School of Commerce. Voice trials 
are held before each meeting at 7:30 p. m 


American Tour of Russian Symphonic Choir 

The fourth American tour of the Russian Symphonic 
Choir will start on October 24 at Plymouth, Mass. The 
program will include choral arrangements by Basile Kibal- 
chich of Rachmaninoff’s Prelude in C minor and Levitzki’s 
Gavotte. 
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| ee FRANCIS J. 
Concert Violinist 

Resident in Seattle, 1519 3rd Ave. 
cisco 





BRESCIA, DOMENICO 
Voice Specialist—Composition 
407-8 Marshall Square 


ldg., San Fran- 


ANTNER SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Clifford W. Kantner, Director 


306 Spring Street, Seattle, Washington 


AN FRANCISCO CONSERVA- 
TORY OF MUSIC 
ERNEST BLOCH, Director 








EHYMER, L. E. 
Manager of Distinguished Artists 
705 Auditorium Bldg., Los Angeles 





BOGART, ANDREW 
Teacher of Singi: 


Ce SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


Dramatic” Arts and Dancing 
Nellie C. Cornish, Director 
Roy Street, at Harvard, Seattle, Wash. 


Voice and Piano 


¥ OTT, MR. and MRS. CLIFFORD 


Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 


912 W. 20th St., Los Angeles 


3435 Sacramento St., San Francisco 





SIMPSON, ELIZABETH 


en Piano, Solfege, Harmony 





ATMAN, JOHN R. 





“A Mesenge to Sincers’’ mailed on request 


26 -O’Farrell St., San Francisco 





BOWES, MR. and MRS. CHARLES 
Voice—Mise en scene 
446 South Grand View, Los Angeles 





D fg x hee JOU-JERVILLE of Paris 
Formerly Boston Opera 

and leading grand opera of France 
Private Voice Studios 

The McKelvey, Seattle, Wash. 


Musical Courier Correspondent 
713 Couch Building, Portland, Ore. 


— of “Little Princes of Music 
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26 O’Farrell St., San Francisco 
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Management Selby Oppenheimer 
68 Post Street, San Francisco 


OWNS, KIRK 
Baritone 
505 The McKelvey, Canadian Club 
Seattle New York 
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ARTISTS EVERYWHERE 








Marguerite D’Alvarez, contralto, who championed 
the cause of jazz a season or two ago, thus giving the 
classic music lovers a shock, spent a part of last month in 
Ireland, where she sang in Dublin and Belfast, and occupied 
her odd moments by visiting the Blarney Stone and Killar- 
ney’s Lakes and Rills. Mme. D’Alvarez was invited to pre- 
side at the Dublin Horse Show as one of the judges, a duty 
which she could ably fill, having owned several prize horses 
in France at one time. She plans to return to her New 

York studio apartment in November. 

Charles Kitchell will soon resume teaching activities 
in his studio in the Chickering Building, New York City, 
and also discharge his duties as head of the voice department 
of New York University. Mr. Kitchell conducted the 
Green Mountain Singers, a chorus of eighty voices, of 
which he is the director, in a successful series of concerts in 
New England this past summer. Mr. Kitchell is also di- 
rector of the Chansonelle Chorale. 

Harold Land, baritone, recently returned to New 
York from a summer in Europe, where he appeared in con 
cert in Leeds, England, Harrogate and Douglas, Isle of 
Man, and was splendily received by large audiences. During 
the return voyage, he gave a recital for the Seamen’s Chari 
ties, and was accompanied by T. Tertius Noble, pianist and 
organist. Both of these artists are engaged at St. Thomas’ 
Church, New York City. While on shipboard, Mr. Land 
narrowly escaped serious injury during a heavy gale, a 
window blowing in and falling upon the baritone’s head 
while he was sleeping. Other than a badly bruised head no 
injuries resulted. 

Joanne de Nault, who is spending the 
Canada and Maine, gave a sg in Portland, Me., on 
August 18 at the home of Mrs. Guy P. Gannett. On this 
occasion Mrs. Gannett and Julia Noyes, the State President 
of the Maine Federation of Music Clubs, entertained the 
Federated Clubs of the State at a Silver Tea. 

Felix Salmond, who is visiting Europe for the first 
time in three years, recently received a worthy comment 
from the pen of a contributor to the Commoedia, a theatrical 
and musical newspaper of Paris, in the note: “The month is 
chiefly notable for his magic cello.” 

Myrna Sharlow, soprano, is in New York City, where 
every minute is occupied in costume hunting, being pho- 
tographed, caring for her little son and preparing for 
American operatic appearances prior to her return to her 
home in Capri, where she has resided for the past five 
years. 

Tofi Trabilsee, vocal teacher, reopened his New York 
artists studios on September 20. Following his usual cus 
tom, Mr. Trabilsee will present his pupils in many recitals 
this season. 


summer in 


People’s Per ae Chamber Music Concerts 


The People’s Symphony will give six concerts at popular 
prices by chamber music ensembles during the coming season. 
These concerts are for the benefit of students, workers, 
artists, teachers and professionals who cannot afford to pay 
the prices charged at the regular concerts of such organiza- 
tions. They will be given at the Municipal Auditorium in 
the Washington Irving High School, Irving Place and Six- 
teenth Street, the price of a ticket to the whole series being 
$1.00. The Letz Quartet, Mr. and Mrs. David Mannes, the 
Flonzaley Quartet, Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Hughes, String- 
wood Ensemble and the Tollefsen Trio are scheduled to 
appear. Those desiring to attend the course should com- 
municate with the People’s Symphony Concerts, 32 Union 
Square, New York. 


Enrica Clay Dillon Returns 
Clay Dillon, 
singers in their misenscene 
man roles for appearances 
panies both here and in Europe, 
and again is coaching in her New York studios. Miss 
Dillon, following her custom, will stage the productions 
to be given this winter by the Washington Opera Com- 
pany and also by the Philadelphia Operatic Society. 


who has prepared numerous opera 
in Italian, French and Ger- 
with the principal opera com- 
has returned from abroad 


Enrica 





MISCHA LEVITZKI 
greeting a friend in his most gracious manner on the steps 
of his summer home at Avon, 1 
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This quartet was favora- 
bly received this summer 
in concerts at Chautau- 
qua, N. Y., during the 
engagement of the New 
York Symphony _ there, 
of which Mr. Mischakoff 
is the retiring 
master. He is now act- 
ing in the same capac- 
ity with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, The ovai 
shows Mr. Mischakoff and 
Grace Devine, contralto, 
with two members of the 
orchestra i a moment of 
relaxation. 


concert- 





H. Colin Thorpe Resumes Work 


H. Colin Thorpe, New York vocal teacher, after two 
months’ vacation in the middle west, where he visited his 
family and met many old friends, has resumed teaching 
at his Madison Avenue studios. The season will be a busy 
one for him. 


Daisy Jean to Make Fourth Pacific Coast Tour 

Daisy Jean has been engaged by the well known California 
manager, L. E. Behymer, for a tour of the Pacific Coast 
during the early spring of 1928. This will be Mlle. Jean’s 





the 





Among Miss Hess's bookings 


Indianapolis, Buffalo, Ann Arbor, St. Paul, 


etc. 


Exclusive Management: 
ANNIE FRIEDBERG 
Fisk Bldg., N. Y. 








fourth visit to the far west, where she is well remembered 
and where she will again present her unique programs of 
cello selections and songs, accompanying herself at the 
harp. As usual, Mlle. Jean will include some Belgian 
compositions on each program. 


Sofia Del Campo Returns to New York 
Sofia Del Campo, lyric coloratura soprano, has returned to 
New York from an interesting and enjoyable trip through 
the lakes in the southeastern region of Canada and the 


ot 
northern part of the state of New York 





COMING AGAIN 


“Ever Welcome” 


MYRA HESS 


To Be in the United States from November to March 


are:—The Boston, Chicago, Detroit and Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestras, and concerts in New York (5), Boston (3), Washington, Baltimore, Chicago (3), 
Kansas City, Oberlin, Poughkeepsie, Havana (2) 


For a Limited Number of Available Dates During This Tour and Season 1928-29 


Communicate With: 





> 


STEINWAY PIANO 
DUO-ART RECORDS 
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Mme. Liszniewska Active Again on Pacific the outstanding young pianists of Berkeley, Cal., is planning 
to coach with Mme. Liszniewska this season; also Doris Lee, 
Coast a promising young pianist, who gave a recital in Berkeley on 
Mme. Marguerite Melville Liszniewska has just finished September 11. 

noth season of master classes in California. Several of On August 22 Mme. Liszniewska gave a concert in San 
pupils are following her to Cincinnati to continue their Rafael with the assistance of Leonid Bolotin of the San 
Francisco Symphony, playing among other things her own 
violin and piano sonata. On August 24 she gave a recital 
at the University of California in Berkeley, sponsored by 
the faculty of the Law School. The concert was for the 
purpose of acquiring portraits of Judge and Mrs. John H. 
Boalt for the Entrance Hall of Boalt Hall of Law. Mrs. 
John H. Boalt, whose gift and endowment of the Boalt Hall 
of Law was a memorial to her husband, was an enthusiastic 
pupil of Mme. Liszniewska in Vienna and one of her closest 
iriends. The portraits are to be painted by Alice Chittenden 
of San Francisco. After the recital a reception was given 
for Mme. Liszniewska at the home of Mayor and Mrs. — _ . : 

Stringham, at which many prominent university and musical WITH MARCEL DUPRE ABROAD 
people were present, including Mr. and Mrs. Ossip Gabril- (1) M. Dupre, (2) Mme. Dupre; (3) Mlle. Dupre, (4) Mrs. 
owitsch, Mr. and Mrs. Modest Alloo, Mr. and Mrs. Ricard, Riemenschneider and (5) Mr. Riemenschneider with several 
Mrs. Lulu Clark of Pasadena, and Ary de Leone. of the members of M. Dupre’s summer master class in the 

Dr. and Mme. Liszniewski also had the honor of being garden surrounding the Dupre villa at Mendon. 

entertained at dinner several times by Mr. and Mme. Pade- — - : aoe. x 

: 2 2. ot Peen BR . > : . . ° 

LISZNIEWSKA rewski while at Paso Rs Florentine Polyphonic Choir Coming to 
Sixteen Organists Return After Study Abroad aa “e oe 
rs 1e Florentine Polyphonic Choir of Florence, Italy, is 
Music. Selma Davidson, of With Dupre coming to this anes ants month for a trans-continental 
itsant talent Mme. Liszniewska ex September 2 saw the return to New York of a group of tour under the direction of Frank Healy, of San Francisco 
is for her third year of study, having organists who had spent the summer studying in Paris. and New York. The tour will open with a concert in Car- 
ith t "e incinnati Orchestra and won the The party was organized and conducted by Albert Riemen- negie Hall on Tuesday evening, October 11. The Florentine 
Ohio last year Arthur Mc Houl, one of schneider, who was accompanied by his wife and children. choir is comprised of fifty singers, men and women. The 
——————— Members of the group were: Mrs. Otis Benton, Mrs. conductor is Sandro Benelli, professor of choral singing at 
Ida Mervine, Mrs. Cora Moorhead, Mrs. Martha Pyne, the Royal Conservatory, Luigi Cherubini of Florence and 
Mrs. Ida Reeder, Mrs. Edith Ross, Laura Bender, Marie in charge of the music at the churches of Santa Croce and 
Burdette, Julia Ward, Royal Brown, Carlton Bullis, Porter San Marco in Florence. Benelli is also the brother of Sem 
Heaps, Ernest Ibbotson, Criss Simpson, and Fred Williams. Benelli, author of the operas, L’Amore Dei Tre Rei and 
All but five of these organists are pupils of Mr. Riemen- La Cena Delle Beffe. ‘ 
schneider, who was studying again this summer with his —_— 

former teacher, Charles Widor. | Each member of the Jeritza to Sing Korngold Opera in New York 
party had either one or two private lessons a week with 
panne Dupre. In addition to the private lessons, the en 
tire group had class lessons with Mr. Dupre twice a week, 








Maria Jeritza will sing the title role in Erich Korngold’s 
Opera Violanta at the Metropolitan Opera House in No- 
ache session being a two-hour period. At one period im- vember. She has just scored a tremendous success in the 


provisation was the general subject, including the special role at the opening of the opera season in Vienna. : 
topics of the chorale, suite, fugue, the variations, and During the same week a new Viennese operetta by Ed- 


symphonic forms. The other period of the week was given mund Eysler, called The Golden Master, had a successful 
; the works of Bach. All of premiere. The American rights to this latest Viennese 


over to thi interpretation of , ‘ . pape 
R T ® 0 U & E M. Dupre’s teaching was done at his beautiful suburban light opera have been acquired by the Shuberts of New 
home in Mendon, where he has installed the organ of the York. 


late Alexander Guilmant. M. and Mme. Dupre, whose 


e . ae 1 © vgiaiees! ar a pron a 
Strin uartet lovely personality won everyone, opened their charming 
£ home for an informal reception at the be ginning of the GODFREY 
“Might well come more frequently.’""—Christian Science Monitor, session, and again for a recital at the close of the session, 
; aOR Re RE EEE TY Se 


Boston, Feb., 1927 in which all the class, as well as M. Dupre and Mr. 


Geza de —_ Harry Adaskin Riemenschneider, participated. All of the party were en 4 li Violini 
Milton Blackstone Boris Hambourg thusiastic over their teacher, M. Dupre, and the work ac Austratian V tolinist 


Management complished under his guidance, and all were full of praise 
BECKHARD AND MACFARLANE, INC. for the success of the entire undertaking under the leader- 


Fisk Building, New York 
on Dene, SVS oe ship of Mr. Riemenschneider. lL. Studio: 101 West 58th St., Apt. 18, New York. Circle 4179 


CARMELA PONSELLE 


Now 


ice. Prima Donna Soprano, Metropolitan Opera Company ooking 


NEW YORK, N. Y. MERIDEN, CONN. 
Ponselle showed a voice of good quality a CARMELA PONSELLE CAPTIVATES 
conception of her art. HOME TOWN FOLKS IN CONCERT. 
her cordially, applauded cote: Maat 
repeatedly. : 
Vew York Times. 


Instructor of Sevcik and Auer Methods 














WATERBURY, CONN. 
LOS ANG iE LES. CAL. Miss Carmela Ponselle was recalled many times 


a ; and delighted the audience with several familiar 
( ela Vonselle Scores at Concert . 


selections. Evening Democrat. 


PORTLAND, ME. ie eS DAYTONA BEACH, FLA. 


MISS PONSELL sRILLIANT * ta Miss Carmela Ponselle captivated her audience. 


By her great singing and superb acting she deeply 
4 j endeared herself to the music lovers of the city. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. e Daytona Beach. 
Miss Ponselle has a mellow, deep, and rich voi ' ? 
exceedingly gracious manner. ." 8 COLUMBIA, S. C. 
Washington Lime " Miss Ponselle was in wonderful voice. She 
acted and sang exquisitely. The State 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
CARMELA PONSELLE HAS A VOICE , SAVANNAH, GA. 
| ENTR \( MRDIN \RY RANGE. SHE IS SHE ROSE TO TREMENDOUS 
| | | Post. Management IEIGHTS. Savannah Press. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. ° ° TH. LOTTE, N. C. 
PONSELLE AND SYMPHONY SCORE Metropolitan Musical Bureau . pig saint WAS WONDERFUL, 
Journal. 33 West 42nd Street HER ACTING WAS SUPERB. —Observer. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA. New Wank: (Say MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
ee eee et aie UNUSUALLY ENTHUSIASTIC RECEP- 


The News. Hardman Piano TION GIVEN TALENTED SINGER.—Press. 
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Cleveland Institute Notes 


A Comparative Arts Course is included among the unusual 
subjects in the curriculum of the Cleveland Institute of 
Music, designed to give both music student and layman a 
background of acquaintance with the development of society 
and its arts against which the art of music may be more 
clearly seen. This consists of thirty-four lectures and _reci- 
tals to be given by leading artists, educators and musicians 


ROSSITER HOWARD, 
Curator of the Education Department of the Cleveland 
Museum of Art, who is to be one of the lecturers at the 
Cleveland Institute of Music during the forthcoming season. 


selected from the city’s art and educational institutions, as 
well as the Institute’s own distinguished faculty. 

The course will open September 28, with a discussion of 
English literature from the earliest to the Elizabethan 
period, the first of the lectures which will cover art in all 
its forms ranging from painting and sculpture to literature. 

Other topics and the artists to deliver and illustrate them 
include (in the order in which they are to be given): Art 
in the Age of Dante, by Rossiter Howard, Curator, Educa- 
tional Department of the Cleveland Museum of Art; The 
Development of the Piano, by Arthur Loesser; and an All- 
Bach program, by Beryl Rubinstein, both of the Institute 
piano department. 

The Rev. Edmund Horace Fellowes, M.A., Music Doctor 
of St. George’s Chapel, London, will give one of the most 
interesting lecture-recitals of the course, on Elizabethan art 
songs, with their lute accompaniments. Henry Cowell, Amer- 
ican composer, is the authority who will discuss modern 
American composers, illustrating some of his own piano 
works. Henry Turner Bailey, dean of the Cleveland School 
of Art, completes the array of lectures. 


Mero’s Own Work to Be Heard 


Hungary, the land of her birth, has furnished Yolanda 
Mero with the inspiration for her introduction as a com- 
poser. She has just finished a “Capriccio Ungarese, scored 
for piano and orchestra, the music of which is based on 
original Hungarian folk themes. The first performance 
will be given next season by the New York Symphony with 
Mme. Mero as soloist. Other orchestral engagements for 
her are with the New York Philharmonic and the Detroit 
and Cleveland orchestras. Mme. Mero will open her season 
in Worcester, Mass., where she is a great favorite, appear- 
ing under the auspices of the Festival Association. Her 
New York recital date has been set for the afternoon of 
January 5 in Steinway Hall. 


The Silver Cord Scores in London 
A cable was received by Daniel Mayer from his London 
representative stating that The Silver Cord, which had its 
initial performance in London, was received with great en- 
thusiasm. Mr. Mayer was instrumental in The Silver Cord 
being produced in the English capital. 


Paderewski’s Hand Reported Injured 
From Paris comes the report that Paderewski is suf- 
fering from a severe burn on his left hand, sustained in 
handling gasoline in his summer home at Morges, Switzer- 
land. It is said that his contemplated American tour, in 
consequence, will be deferred to late in the fall. 
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ANTONIO VIDAL 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Opera artist for over 25 years, having sung in the best opera houses throughout Europe 
with the world’s best singers. Leading star from the Royal Theatre of Madrid, and Covent 
Garden of London. Former professor of the Royal Conservatory of Spain and the Spanish 
Actors’ Guild. Specialist in voice tone and placement. 


ANNOUNCES the opening of his VOCAL STUDIOS 
on October 3rd 


Mr. Vidal has been appointed American representative of the Royal Theatre of 
Madrid, Grand Lyceum of Barcelona and San Carlos Opera House of Lisbon, with power 
to select and engage American singers for the management of those theatres. 

Thorough preparation for opera, repertoire, and lyric declamation. Specializing in 
Spanish songs. 

Time being reserved now for beginners, artists and teachers. By appointment only. 
Address correspondence to 


ANTONIO VIDAL’S SECRETARY 
171 West 71st Street, New York City 














Contralto 


Miss Roberts’ singing was admirable. It 
was a recital of great interest—Richard 
Aldrich, in Times. 


Miss Roberts’ merits as a singer have long 
been recognized.—Pitts Sanborn, in Globe. 


With every appearance, Emma Roberts deepens the 
impression that her voice is one of which Americans 
may be proud.—N. Y. Evening Mail. 


Exclusive Management ANNIE FRIEDBERG 
Fisk Building New 


Mason and Hamlin Piano 

















/TO SING OR NOT TO SING 


COMMENTS OF METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE SINGERS AND OTHER CELEBRITIES 


MARIO CHAMLEE: “<i is one of the most concise and clear treatises I have seen on 


Voice. 














Book on Voice Culture, Hygiene of Voice and Body, Dietetics 
for Singers, Practical Suggestions and Exercises for Voice, by 


JAMES MASSELL 


VOICE SPECIALIST AND COACH OF FAMOUS SINGERS 


ARMAND TOKATYAN: “T advise everybody in the singing world not to miss the ‘Don'ts RICHARD CROOKS: “I can honestly say there is a lot of worthwhile 


* for Singers.” 


information.” 


CARMELA PONSELLE: “Your book on singing is the only directory for singers. To me TAMAKI MIURA: “Please accept my hearty appreciation for your splendid book ot 


it is the most glorious truth I have read on voice.” 


Studio Address: 43 West 93rd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Book on sale at all leading music stores and at the studio. Price, $1.25 and cloth bound $1.65 per copy. 


singing.’ 


Telephone: Riverside 0922 
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Harcum School Combines College Preparatory 
with Musical Training 


chool at Bryn Mawr, Pa., is a 
lvantages for thorough colleg« 


unique 
pre para 


SCHOOL AT BRYN MAWR 
While every 

most alert 
studying 


sical training ar¢ equal 
ach — to stimulate the 
i lents, for those who are 


IZERFFI 


Teacher of Singing 











Voice Production without Interference 
ETHEL PFEIFER 


Assistant Teacher 


MR. ZERFFI announces his ENGAGEMENT 
by the 
NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
of MUSIC 
BOSTON, Mass. 


BOSTON 


Mr. Zerffi will teach in 
NEW YORK 


Mondays 
< Tuesdays 
Wednesdays 





{ Thursdays 
Fridays 
Saturdays 


New York Studio in charge of Ethel Pfeifer 
Studio 412 West End Avenue, New York 
Telephone, Trafalgar 4385 
ON OCTOBER ist STUDIO REMOVED to 
326-A WEST 77th ST., NEW YORK CITY 




















LEEFSON 


Conservatory of Music 
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music an especially felicitous plan has been evolved by Edith 
Harcum—head o1 the school—whereby a broader musical 
appreciation is developed in the girls along with a compensat 
ing love for the personal effort necessarily involved. Un 
doubtedly there 1s attached to any artistic achievement 
much prosaic drudgery which is very apt to pall upon the 
normal youthful aspirant’s enthusiasm. To offset this likely 
depressing state of mind and to make concentrated effort in 
the music department a stimulating pleasure, Mrs. Harcum 
several years ago organized the Studio Club. The results 
have been amazingly satisfying. Any musical student is 
eligible, her admission depending solely on her own progress, 
which in turn is decided upon by the club itself, assisted by 
Mrs. Harcum 

\n especially noteworthy feature is the opportunity to 
develop in the girls a fair critical sense towards a performer 
At each meeting one of the members plays. The interpreta 
tion is criticized from every angle. ‘Then with strict obsery 
ance to all that has been suggested the number is repeated 
and special note taken of the improved rendition. An addi 
tional zest to their interest is furnished by the playing of 
Mrs. Harcum herself. One of the favorites often called for 
by the Studio Club is Liszt’s second Hungarian rhapsodie 
Her interpretation of this rhapsodie is vivid and reveals with 
convincing charm her abounding resources of technic and 
her dramatic sensitiveness. In this, the intricate technical 
demands are executed not only skillfully but with an 
artistic conception of the whole composition, lyrical as a 
poem. With breath-taking ease Mrs. Harcum sweeps her 
hearers from the repressed, almost melancholy mood of the 
introduction into the reckless abandon of the gypsy rhythm. 
The deep rich colorful tones of the big bravado passages 
portrayed with absolute surety and amazing virility change 
suddenly into the brilliancy of the intricate filigree of 
passage work which Mrs. Harcum plays with skill and 
exquisite delicacy. 


also 


Unquestionably it is a coveted membership conveying rare 
advantages and inspiring experiences. There is a box at the 
Philadelphia Orchestra to be filled on Saturday evenings 
by the Studio Club. Also on Sunday afternoons the Studio 
Club acts as hostess to the musical teas given at the school. 
Then again, due to the widespread recognition which Mrs. 
Harcum enjoys as a musician, she brings the club into direct 
contact with famous artists of the day. Frequently visiting 
artists in Philadelphia have accepted the hospitality of the 
club either for tea in town or for dinner at the school with 
the additional thrill to the girls of not only playing for them 
but also of playing with them in their ensemble work. At 
various times a quintet from the Philadelphia Orchestra has 
played the orchestral parts tor the concertos given Dy the 
more advanced members of the Studio Club. 

On these occasions the formidable barrier between artist 
and pupil is swept away. To the ambitious student, success 
becomes a tangible possibility, and instead of the despairing 
doubt that may assail the young hopeful as she listens to the 
artists from her seat in the orchestra pit, enthusiasm and 
inspiration derived from her personal contact with him cause 
her to exclaim—“And so can I!” 

The whole plan is'a most ingenious idea and Mrs. Harcum 
deserves much praise for its effective manipulation. 


Juilliard Examinations September 26-30 


Five hundred and fifty applicants will take examinations 
to enter the Juilliard School of Music this fall. The list 
of applicants has.just been closed and the examinations will 
be held September 26-30, with prelimigary examinations on 
September 24. On October 6, all applicants will be notified 
as to whether or not they have been accepted. The 
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will open its fall term on October 3. 


school 


JULIUS LEEFSON, Director 
WEIGHTMAN BUILDING 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 
ENHOUSE 5167 


1524 Chestnut Street 
"PHONE RITT 
LANSDOWNE BRANCH 
Barker Building LANSDOWNE, PA. 
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Studios: 
253 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 
Tel. Caledonia 9733 





Complete vocal development 
Positive vocal control 
Distinguished style 


PE 











ptember 22, 1927 
Proschowski’s Impressions of His Master 
Classes 


Proschowski returned recently from holding his 
summer master classes in Los Angeles, Minneapolis and 
Chicago. He looked splendidly, being all tanned from out 
door life during moments of relaxation, and was very enthu 
siastic over the results of his work. 

When asked by a Musicat Courter representative 
his classes, the well known vocal authority said: 

“Summing up my impressions of the vocal concepts in the 
far west, I may state that the same conditions are prevailing 
West as East—confusion and complications reign over sim 
plicity. The teachers of modern methods begin to realize 
the errors of their former teaching, and have changed many 
of their former statements through new phraseologies and 
compromistic explanations, usually adding new confusion to 
the already sadly existing conditions. Explanations are nec- 
essary but demonstrations or proofs are still more important 

“In Los Angeles I had a teacher come to me with an un- 
helievably simple question regarding vowels. He told me 
that he had asked that question for three summer seasons of 
two different teachers, both answering the same question 
similarly, but both demonstrating differently. When he asked 
me this question I did not answer him but simply demon 
strated for him by singing very simply the pure vowels 
That immediately convinced him more than all explanations 
When he returned for succeeding lessons he happily told me 
that he now had a foundation upon which he could construct 
and build and develop his individuality simply because ex 
planation and demonstration were so indisputably co-ordi 
nating that error could not enter. I had many interesting 
cases similar. 

“T can safely state that the majority of singers or teachers 
seeking help are those who have not had their sense of hear 
ing developed in the right direction. The majority make the 
mistake that tone and breath are two different things 
breath must be physically trained as a separate issue and ton 
must be placed somewhere. The development of hearing is 


brantz 


about 


RANTZ PROSCHOM “SKI 
New York Or ce teache (1) At his 
Simi Valley, 2) Left to right: Thurlox 
the composer, 'roschowski, an old Indian singer, Roy 
Wall, also a young Indian musician, at the 


vation m IHisconsu 


ranch at 
Lieurance, 


brother's 


singer, and a 
Indian Reser 
tone thinking. Those who think or hear tone perfectly will 
have more perfect breath control than all the breathing 
methods in the world can produce. When we think tone, we 
automatically breathe, and so mathematically correct that all 
human calculations and muscular training will fall short of 
anything but producing self-consciousness 

‘At my lecture classes where I demonstrate my principles 
of teaching I have numerous times within a few minutes 
overcome difficulties of years’ standing simply by bringing 
the vocal concept in tune and coordination with nature’s laws 
of singing, and the usual result is that the singers can hardly 
realize how far they have astray from nature’s laws of 
singing, and how simple it is, once understood. 

“Artificiality is a result of the abundance of guess work 
going on in the art of singing. I feel that I am ina position 
(Continued on page 23) 
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MYRNA SHARLOW 


AMERICAN SOPRANO 
In America 1927-28 


Musical Courier 
New York City 


Address care 
113 West 57th St., 





MARION 


VITABILE t«« « TALLEY 


Ail applications directed to 1425 Broadway, New York 


Interpretation for TEACHERS and STUDENTS 


Phone: Penn 2634 





ALMA PETERSON 


SOPRANO 





Chicago Grand Opera Company, 
Cincinnati Grand Opera Company, 
Philadelphia Civic Opera. 


Private Address: 3020 Sheridan Road, Chicago, Ill. 
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Adelaide Gescheidt Begins Season 

Adelaide Gescheidt reopened her vocal studios on Septem- 
ber 5, with a very active schedule. 

Miss Gescheidt is revolutionary in her ideas of voice cul- 
ture. She does not believe in methods of breathing, or in 
the placing of the voice. Hers is an unique system based 
scientifically and entirely on natural laws, the existence 
and operation of which she has discovered and formulated 
into a concise, logical course for voice development. Her 
plan is very simple. She emphasizes with every pupil what 
she considers the five most important steps in the building 
of a vocal career, namely, Aspiration, Command of the 
vocal instrument, Balanced voice quality, True musical 
feeling, and Mastery of the art of singing. 

The desire to sing signifies that there is the urge from 
within to express one’s self in song. The ability to carry 
out this desire requires concentrated application in the 
gaining of correct vocal knowledge. 

To build a sure foundation for the normal singing act, she 
says, should be the first step considered. This may be ac- 
complished only through the Scientific Training of the 
Vocal Instrument, so that the voice with its full natural 
quality will respond simultaneously, as intended by nature, 
to the artistic desires of the singer. To broaden the scope 
of one’s understanding of the Art of Singing also requires 
a knowledge of music and of the languages. To develop 
interpretative comprehension is the final touch to the ar- 
tistic whole—the singing artist. 

Each season Adelaide Gescheidt’s artists are in greater 
demand to fill leading operatic roles, symphony, festival, ora- 
torio, recital and concert engagements from coast to coast. 
Many outstanding artists under Miss Gescheidt’s guidance 
and instruction are already active in their season's engage- 
ments. Fred Patton, now of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, is making his fourth tour to the coast in eight months. 
Irene Williams and Judson House are re-engaged by the 
Philadelphia Civic Opera Company this season. 

The following are some of Adelaide Gescheidt's singers 
who are now holding solo positions in prominent churches 
in New York City and the vicinity: (New York City) 
Charles Stratton, tenor, Brick Church, Fifth Avenue, re- 
engaged; Mary Craig, soprano, West End Collegiate Church, 
re-engaged; Denton Bastow, tenor, Madison Avenue 
Methodist Church, re-engaged; Foster Miller, baritone, 
Church of the Intercession, re-engaged; Isabel Duff Wood, 
contralto, Central Baptist Church, re-engaged; (Brooklyn) 
Frederic Baer, baritone, First Presbyterian Church, re- 
engaged; Ethel Schoomaker, soprano, Reformed Church on 
the Heights, re-engaged; Mary Aitken, soprano, Lenox Road 
Baptist Church, re-engaged; George Dorrance, tenor, Marcy 
Avenue Baptist Church; (Westchester County) Emma 











‘td, ALEXANDER BLOCH 


will re-open their New York Studio 
422 West 22nd Street 


on 





Monday, September ‘Twenty-sixth 
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These artists, whose ability has been proved 
by repeated engagements and enthusiastic 
s appreciation, are for the season of 1927 
and 1928 under the exclusive Concert Man- 
agement of 


R. E. JOHNSTON 


1451 Broadway, New York City 


Creighton Allen, Pianist 

Melba Alter, Mezzo-Soprano 

Edith Browning, Soprano 

Anna Case, the Popular American Soprano 

Lucille Chalfant, Phenomenal Coloratura Soprano 

Giuseppe Danise, Baritone of Metropolitan Opera Co. 

Yvonne D’Arle, French-American Lyric Soprano 

Giuseppe De Luca, Baritone of Metropolitan Opera Co. 

Paul de Marky, Pianist 

Rafaelo Diaz, American Tenor 

Daisy Elgin, Soprano 

Dorothea Flexer, Contralto of Metropolitan Opera Co. 

Beniamino Gigli, the World’s Greatest Tenor 

Curtiss Grove, Lieder Singer 

Hallie Hall, American Mezzo-Soprano 

Rosa Low, American Soprano 

Charlotte Lund, Soprano and Operatic Recitalist 

Mary ony. Coloratura Soprano 

Queena Marlo, Soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Co. 

Oscar Nicastro, South American ‘cellist 

Rosa Raisa, the Great Dramatic Soprano of the Chi- 
cago Opera Co. 

Louise Richardson, Lyric Soprano 

Giacomo Rimini, Italian Baritone of Chicago Opera Co. 

Mabel Ritch, American Contralto 

Moriz Rosenthal, King of the Keyboard 

Titta Ruffo, Baritone of the Metropolitan Opera Co. 

Alberto Salvi, World's Greatest Harpist 

Frances Sebel, American Lyric-Dramatic Soprano 

Jessie Slatis, Soprano 

Erich Sorantin, Violinist 

irma Swift, Coloratura Soprano 

Donald Thayer, American Baritone 

Anne Tyson, Contralto 

John Charles Thomas, America’s Own Baritone 

Mischa Weisbord, A New Violin Sensation 


also 
The Three Marmein Sisters — Delightful Novelty 
Dancers 


and 
The Biitmore Friday Morning Musicales 
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Pietsch, soprano, First Baptist Church, Tarrytown, re- 
engaged; Imogen Van Tassell, soprano, Asbury M. E 
Church, Tarrytown, re-engaged; Marjorie Ashmead, so 
prano, First Presbyterian Church, White Plains; Warren 
Lee Terry, tenor, Bronxville Dutch Reformed Church, 
Bronxville; (New Jersey) Judson House, tenor, West Side 
Presbyterian Church, Ridgewood, re-engaged; Anna Gra 
ham Harris, contralto, Calvary Baptist Church, Hackensack, 
re-engaged; Anne Cornwell Starke, soprano, First Presby- 
terian Church, New Brunswick, re-engaged; Gertrude Berg- 
gren, contralto, Second Presbyterian Church, Paterson, re 
engaged; Marion Ross, soprano, Second Presbyterian 
Church, Paterson; Mary Hoppele, contralto, First Presby- 
terian Church, Englewood, re-engaged; (Synagogues) 
Charles Stratton, tenor, Temple Beth-El, New York City; 
Lucile Banner, soprano, Free Synagogue, Carnegie Hall, 
New York City, re-engaged; Warren Lee Terry, tenor, 
Temple Rodeph Sholom, New York City, re-engaged; Mary 
Hoppele, contralto, Temple Ahab Sholem, Newark, N. J., 
re-engaged. 


Antonio Vidal Opens Studio in New York 

Antonio Vidal, opera singer and teacher of singing was 
on his way to Spain after a sojourn in San Juan, P. R., 
when he decided to make a stop-over in New York. After 
remaining some time in the metropolis, he has acquiesced to 
the many requests of his friends and admirers to open a 
studio here. Mr. Vidal has been active in the operatic 
field for more than thirty years, and among the many inter- 


ANTONIO VIDAL 


esting happenings in his long and successful career he re 
members when Lucrezia Bori’s mother asked him his opinion 
as to vocal possibilities of her then very young daughter. 
He also recalls the fact that he heard Jose Mardones, basso 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, in a private audition 
before he had started to sing in opera. 

Mr. Vidal himself has sung at the Royal Theater of 
Madrid for twenty-two consecutive seasons, which is an 
achievement in itself, and he probably would be singing 
there now too were it not for the fact that it is closed 
temporarily for alterations. Mr. Vidal's successes have not 
been confined to Madrid, however, for he has also sung with 
success at Covent Garden, London; at the San Carlo, Naples, 
and in several other cities in Italy; at the Opera Comique, 
Paris; Teatro Colon, Buenos Aires, and at the San Carlos 
of Lisbon, where he became artistic director. He also has 
sung at the Grand Lyceum of Barcelona and at the best 
theaters in Spain, where he is held in great esteem and ad- 
miration. 

Mr. Vidal has appeared on the stage in principal roles with 
many prominent artists, including Bori, Galli-Curci, Bar- 
rientos, Tetrazzini, Paretto, Gayarre, Stagno, Tamagno, 
Massini, Bonci, Valero, Marconi, De Lucia, Vinas, Biel, 
Aramburu, Paoli, Anselmi, Zenatello, Constantino, De Luca, 
Ruffo and Stracciari. He also has sung before the King and 
Queen of Spain. 

In addition to his operatic work, Mr. Vidal has been 
professor of the Royal Conservatory of Music of Spain, and 
has been associated with the Spanish Actors Guild and the 
Association of Sons of Madrid. He also has delivered 
lectures before laryngologists regarding the function and 
phases of the voice. 

Mr. Vidal is said to have the distinction of being the 
only pupil of Uetam, basso, who sang eight consecutive 
seasons at the Royal Opera House in Petrograd at the 
Czar’s request and who also was heard in the opera houses 
of Italy, Germany, England, France, etc. Mr. Vidal states 
that it was from Uetam that he learned to conserve his 
voice despite the fact that he has been appearing in public 
for so many years. He also secured from Uetam many 
hints on the development of the natural beauty of the voice, 
to correct faulty and defective teaching, strained voices and 
impure emission, the corect placing of the voice, in addition 
to technic, interpretation and intricacies of real Bel Canto. 

Because of his splendid reputation, Mr. Vidal has been 
appointed American representative of the San Carlos Theater 
of Lisbon, Grand Lyceum of Barcelona and the Royal 
Theater of Madrid, with authority to promote and recom- 
mend American singers to the directors of those theaters. 


Louise Hunter Here 
Following a summer of rest, Louise Hunter, soprano, 
formerly of the Metropolitan Opera Company, is in New 
York rehearsing for the opening of The Golden Dawn, 
in which Arthur Hammerstein will star her. 
Niles in New Dance 
Doris Niles, at her dance performance in Carnegie Hall 
on October 25, will introduce a new suite based on the life 
of Joan of Are and arranged to music by Brahms and 
Humperdinck. 


Conrad Forsberg Arrives 
Conrad Forsberg, pianist, arrived on the S. S. Gripsholm 
recently from a three months’ trip to Sweden and Germany 
and has re-opened his New York studio. 
Samuel Margolies Facing Busy Season 
Samuel Margolies again is teaching in his Metropolitan 
Opera House studios. 
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Eleanore Elderkin, pupil of Dr. Daniel Sullivan, 
engaged for the Chicago Opera. 

The first fall meeting of the N. A. O. took place at Town 
Hall Club. 

John Warren Erb closed a successful season at N. Y. U. 

Alfredo San Malo will give Europeans an opportunity to 
hear the famous Lipinski Stradivarius. 

The William Knabe Company has announceed a series of 
free music classes for school children and an evening 
class for adults. 

Henry Weber gave some interesting details of his flights in 
Europe. 

What is claimed as Clarence Adler’s most successful mid- 
summer series of musicales has closed. 

The Rosé Quartet of Vienna will take part in the next 
festival of chamber music to be held in the Library of 
Congress. 

Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler left an estate of $300,000. 

The Munich Opera Festival, which was a triumph, 
overflowing crowds. 

Eugen d’Albert’s latest opera is written for a jazz orchestra. 

Sacha Guitry’s Mozart is scheduled for Germany. 

Albert Coates is scheduled to conduct the operas in which 
Chaliapin will appear at Albert Hall. 

Visuola courses are being planned for many of the Normal 
Training Centers throughout the United States. 

Yelly d’Aranyi will give her first New York recital at Town 
Hall in November. 

The new season of the 
October. 

Jeritza is to sing Korngold’s Violante in New York. 

Paderewski’s hand is reported injured and his concerts post 
poned as a result. 

John McCormack will give only one New York concert this 
season. 

Fritz Reiner is to conduct a radio orchestral program on 
September 28. 

The Hollywood Bowl season was a financial success. 

Sixteen organists returned from Europe, having studied with 
Dupre. 

Chicago Opera engages John Sample. 


FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF 
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(Continued ian page 7) 
built at the edge of a wood which forms a continuation of 
the stage, thus offering unique possibilities for producing the 
opera. First class singers, a fine orchestra and conductor and 
splendid stage management combined to give a unique per- 
formance a 
CASELLA’s VACATION OVER 
Rome—Alfredo Casella, after a well-deserved rest in 
Capri, has returned to his home and activities in Rome for 
a short time before starting his concerts in Vienna which 
begin in September. 
SEBASTIANI Conpucts SUMMER OPERA 
Rome—The important though short summer opera seasons 
of Spoleto, Viterbo and Rieti, which take place in August 
and September, are being conducted successfully by Ernesto 
Sebastiani with the assistance of first class artists. D. P. 
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Chicago Opera Engages John Sample 


With the announcement of the engagement of John Sample 
as a guest artist for the approaching lyric season, another 
important addition has been made to the contingent of native 
born artists within 
the personnel of 
the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company, 
and the latter 
achieves the 
unique position of 
being the only opera 
company with two 
tenors capable of 
singing the title 
role of Otello. 

Sample acquired 
his routine and 
technic in Italy. 
At la Seala m 
Milan he created 
the leading tenor 
role in Pizzetti’s 
Deborah and Jaele 
at the request of 
the composer and 
under the baton of 
Arturo Toscanini. 
He also was sig- 
nally honored by 
Maestro Perosi 
through being as 
signed the tenor 
role in La Risur- 
rezioni di Cristo in 
the Augusteo Se- 
ries in Rome. 
More recently Mr. 
Sample has been 
singing at the Ber- 
lin Opera, and 
through the Rhine 
Provinces, in Aida, 
Il Trovatore, Otel 
lo and the Wag- 
nerian repertory. 

Sample h a s 
passed most of his 
removed to Chicago from Louis- 
ville, where he conducted a music conservatory which has 
been transferred to this city. His fine tenor voice is backed 
by a towering physique—Sample is a six-footer. He and 
his wife, Fanny Cole Sample, a charming soprano, are well 
known through concert activities, which frequently have 
been in joint recital, and they enjoy a wide social acquaint- 
ance. 

The operas in which Mr. 
vet been announced. 
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SONG SUGGESTIONS FOR 
YOUR REPERTOIRE 


Easthope Martin..... COME TO THE FAIR 
HARP OF THE WOODLAND 
WAYFARER’S NIGHT SONG 

Landon Ronald...... SOUTHERN SONG 

SHEEPFOLD SONG 

VOICES ALL ARE STILL 

I HEARD YOU GO BY 

DAFFODIL GOLD 

Stanley Dickson THANKS BE TO GOD 

Orlando Morgan CLORINDA 


These songs have already been featured by some of 
America’s outstanding singers, and will repay your 
attention. ? 
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Rapio IN JAPAN 

The various ways that radio is looked upon in. foreign 
countries is essentially instructive. The reports which Ma- 
jor Frost brought back from the continent were discussed 
in the previous issue, and now the news comes as to how this 
scientific factor is considered in Japan. The country is 
taking official cognizance of radio broadcasting as well 
commercial wireless communications. The Department of 
Communications controls both phases. There are several 
large and many small radio telegraph stations and four 
broadcasting stations in service. An association composed 
of three broadcasting organizations operates under the super- 
vision of the government in the Tokio, Osaka and Nogoya 
districts. Listeners pay fees of one yen a month to the 
government, the subscribers numbering about 300,000. 

These broadcasting associations are non-profit- making as- 
sociations whose members consist of those interested in the 
development of radio. They furnish programs, averaging 
about eight hours a oy: of a comparatively serious nature. 
Only one third may be classified as amusement; news and 
educational features constitute a very important part of 
the programs; language instruction in English, French and 
German is also offered to subscribers. It is estimated that 
eighty percent of the receiving sets are of the crystal type. 
Japan offers a poor field for broadcasting over long dis 
tance, owing to topographical and meteorological features. 

Those desiring to install radio sets for receiving programs 
must present applications to the chief of the communications 
bureau describing the object of the installation, the place 
where the apparatus is to be installed, its specifications and 
the name of the broadcasting station from which programs 
are to be received. It is specifically stated that sets shall 
be of the type approved by the electrical laboratory, that wave 
lengths over 600 meters cannot be received, that no elec- 
trical oscillation will be caused in the antenna and that sets 
shall be sealed by a government inspector, so that no changes 
can be made without breaking the 

On TurNING THE DIAL 

SepTeMBberR 12—Something in the way of a 
novelty was the — hour introduced by WJZ. The 
radio is one of those factors in the field of amusement which 
needs every possible string pulled in the way of stimulation 
for originality. One decided lack of imaginative 
qualities in the constantly recurring programs—and this is 
said in regard to all stations. However, this was a diver- 
tissement of good music, well balanced with catchy numbers, 
and varied with duet combinations, saxophone solos and 
Frank Munn’s tenor numbers. Among the notable bits 
was the two-piano work of Messrs. Fairchild and Rainger, 
who are enlivening the Ziegfeld Follies. Roxy entertained 
with the Russian Cathedral Choir, which, after hearing it a 
few times, obviously needs the background of color and 
scenery to continue its effectiveness. This is perhaps not 
due to the choir itself but to the type of music it must neces 
sarily indulge in; the bright spot of the entertainment was 
pmo s voice mingling with the choristers. The A & P 
Gypsies have returned with renewed vigor, following, how- 
ever, the same type of program which they ran all last 
light operatic and semi classical music. There is 
one touch of charm to their programs which has not 
been noticed among other program makers—or perhaps it 
. a respect for plagiarism; the strains of Herbert's Little 
Gypsy Sweetheart are played softly while the announcer 
is at the microphone. As a background it serves well. 
Four Tschaikowsky numbers were featured by the Parnassus 
Trio; Katherine Bacon, pianist of repute, entertained the 
select of vadio audiences—as it is only the select that can 
fully appreciate the fine art of the performer—with Schu- 
mann selections. A tone of sonority and a sincere scholar- 
liness characterized her work. 

TuEspAY, SEPTEMBER 13—The best 
in almost every phase of life is the repeat act. This is 
the criterion by which the music world bases most of its 
triumphs, and from this premise must be judged the success- 
ful qualities of the Edison Hour, a regular feature of sta- 
tion WRNY. The palette series was obviously so un 
animously acclaimed that several of those instructive eve- 
nings are being given again. Philip Kirchner, exponent of 
the oboe, and Benjamin Kohon, master of the bassoon, had 
something favorable to say for their respective instruments, 
and the Ensemble afforded us an opportunity to say much in 
favor of their interpretation of the Largo from the New 
World Symphony. Over WOR a concert was given by 
miscellaneous artists who seemed to have a general leaning 
toward the music of La Forge. We admire the taste. 
Marion Kener, soprano of lyric quality, was featured both 
over WGBS and WOR in the course of one day; at least 
the artist believes in making a day of it and we don't blame 
her, and hearing her from WOR we judged her quite cap- 
able. 

WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 14—A contralto who has often 
delighted us but whom we have not previously mentioned 
at length, fer the reason that we wanted to get a better 
perspective of her work, is Erna Korn, who sings oyer 
WNYC. Whenever she performs it is beautiful work, but 
we are now convinced that the lady needs more variety in 
her programs. However, the artist possesses a legato which 
enables her to sing difficult sostenuto passages such as are 
found in the Agnus Dei which she included on this particu- 
lar program. Another deep, rich voice which is one of those 
things one can’t get away from, is the singing of Paul 
Robeson, who was featured on the Maxwell Hour. Some- 
one once made the suggestion that it would be interesting to 
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hear Mr. Robeson in songs that are not so racial as the 
spiritual; our idea of it is that it would be divesting the 
peacock of its tail. There are other singers who can do 
other types of songs, but let Mr. Robeson do the spirituals 
always, for there is no one who does them as he does. 
This night he was superb. Under the supervision. of 
Augustus Barrat, composer and conductor, artists of irre- 
proachable repute from the broadcasting viewpoint (which, 
as someone commented, is enough distinction in itself) were 
heard over WEAF. The ensemble was picked from the 
studio of A. Russ Patterson and the first impression was 
very favorable, but one wonders just why the remarks of 
Mr. Barrat were as far fetched as he obviously seemed to 
make them. Rollo Maitland, Philade Iphia organist, pre- 
sided at the Welte Mignon console; and we wish to remark 
at this time that we have observed the high standard of the 
artists who have been participating in these Welte Mignon 
concerts. The name§ listed so far have been those of or- 
ganists of fame, and as one takes note of this it is indeed 
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a credit as after all the organ is not the most widely studied 
musical instrument. 

THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 15—Three artists of considerable 
magnitude are Constance Wardle, dramatic soprano, Gerald 
Felix Warburg, cellist, and Dimitri Tiomkin, pianist. This 
talent collaborated in a program over WOR which, though 
it had no earmarks of showmanship, stood on its merit of 
good musicianship. The same can be said of Horace Taylor, 
who later used some of his clever recitations, and Marion 
Rand, singer, who with Harold Faber had something of de 
cided interest to give. We do not know whether the period 
of American music over WGBS is a permanent attraction, 
but this being its second scheduling with Louise Lancastre 
as the soloist, one naturally wonders. Under any circum 
stances the advancement of American music is a cause which 
interests us and we are for it every time. 

Fripay, SepreMBER 16—The hour of 


(Continued on page 28) 
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EARLY EUROPEAN SHOWINGS OF KING OF KINGS 
William M. Vogel, manager of Producers Inter- 
national Corporation, distributors of Cecil B. De 
Mille pictures, has returned 
from Europe after arrang- 
ing for the showing of The 
King of Kings abroad. 
The European premiere 
of the De Mille Biblical 
drama was held in Salz- 
burg, Austria, in August, 
and is said to have been 
favorably received by the 
drama and music lovers 
who were attending the 
Salzburg Festival 
The King of Kings will 
open shortly in the Taun- 
sien Palast in Berlin at the 
Lucerna Theater in Prague, 
one of the leading theaters 
1 that city. The first pres- 
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time 
Royal 
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entation in 
scheduled for some 
next month at the 
Apollo Theater in 
pest. No definite date or 
theater in Paris has been 
decided upon as yet 
showings are now bei ing arr ang red for 
russels, Vienna, R ZI rich, Geneva, 
1 other European cit 
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lowers who voted the performance even better than Iolanthe 
and The Pirates of Penzance, which is praise indeed, for 
both of these Ames productions caused tried and true 
Savoyards to use up many of their stock of supe rlatives. 

The production is a beautiful one, lavishly staged, and 
the singing of Sullivan’s score is the outstanding feature. 
It is doubtful if any of the Gilbert and Sullivan revivals 
for many years in any country have been sung as well as 
the present Mikado; nor have orchestral accompaniments 
been as good, or the chorus work as well handled. 

There is no outstanding individual performance but a 
creditable and capable handling of their roles by each of 
the members of the repertory company, for that is practi- 
cally what the Winthrop Ames Gilbert and Sullivan Opera 
Company is, and with few exceptions all of the cast are 
recruited from the casts which presented Jolanthe and the 
Pirates. One newcomer is Fred Wright, who as Ko-Ko 
gave a very good performance. The Nanki-Poo of William 
Williams was enjoyable; he sang well and without effort. 
Lois Bennett as Yum-Yum, the Mikado of John Barclay, 
the Pooh-Bah of William Gordon and the Pitti-Sing of 
S. Suissabell Sterling were all expertly handled and inter- 
woven to make a delightful evening’s entertainment. 

Due credit must also be given to Mr. Ames’ assistants, 
Sepp Morscher, conductor; Raymond Sovey, who arranged 
the settings and costumes, and to Michio Ito for his 
arrangement of the dances. The Mikado should occupy the 
Royale for many, many months to come. 

COLONY NOTES 

Hugo Riesenfeld announces that the 
have weekly changes of program each Saturday but that 
the success of The Cat and the Canary and his opening 
program impels him to continue it for two weeks through 
next Friday. 

Beginning at noon on Saturday, September 24, Reginald 
Denny in Out All Night will be the feature attraction on 
the screen. George Gershwin’s Rhapsody in Blue, played 
by the Colony Orchestra and danced by Felicia Sorel and 
the Colony Ensemble, will be one of the items on the stage 
menu 


Colony Theater will 


THE MARK STRAND 
With the college football season now about to begin, the 
presentation of The Drop Kick, starring Richard 
Barthelmess, comes at an appropriate time. Although in- 
teresting indeed, the picture lacks much of the real foot 
hall spirit such a picture might have possessed. The audi 
ences seem to enjoy it thoroughly. 

For the opening overture excerpts from Mascagni’s Cav- 
alleria Rusticana are given, and the huge crowd present on 
Saturday actually gave conductor Reiser and his men an 
ovation. Joseph Plunkett's Frolic is clever indeed, offering 
Pauline Miller, soprano, in a Berlin valse; the Ballet Corps; 
Pauline Alpert, in piano numbers, assisted by Rosa Marino, 
dancer; “The Eight Cocktails,” very clever dancers, loaned 
by Dillingham; Jack North, singer and banjoist, the best 
thing on the bill, and Howard Marsh with the Male En- 
semble. The always interesting Topical Review, Odds and 
Ends, and organ number complete the program 


THE PARAMOUNT 

lhe cleaners, whose job it is to make the Paramount spick 
and span between shows will not have much time to do their 
work this week. Paul Whiteman and his incomparable 
companions of superb melody are packing the Paramount 
from morn ’til night. The genial leader is such a powerful 
magnet at the box office that Paramount officials are un- 
doubtedly sorry they didn’t build a larger theater. There 
has not been an empty seat at the Paramount since Paul 
took charge of the week’s festivities. There are more 
people standing outside waiting to get in than there are 
inside—which is saying a great deal. 

Whiteman and his harmony makers are playing their 
usual tempting interpretations to a foot-tapping audience. 
Gershwin’s Rhapsody in Blue brings a storm of applause 
as do the several specialty numbers. A great organizer is 
this Whiteman and his band a remarkable organization. 

The feature picture, One Woman to Another, starring 
Florence Vidor, is an amusing story built around the play 
of that name by Frances Nordstrom. Jesse Crawford at 
the organ gives his popular rendition of the latest song 
hits. Only Crawford could induce the Paramount organ to 
play as it does. 


Strand’s 





DO YOU KNOW THAT— 








The Magic Flame, with Ronald Colman and Vilma Banky, 
opened last week at the Rialto. The Big Parade a started 
what should be a couple of weeks’ run at the Capitol. 
Seventh Heaven is held over at the Roxy, Richard Barthel- 
mess in The Drop Kick is at the Strand, and the Paramount 
presents One Woman to Another with Florence Vidor. 
Underworld is retained at the Rivoli 

The Student Prince came to the Astor last night and 
other films that hold their own are The Garden of Allah, 
Wings, The Cat and the Canary, and The King of Kings 
The Capitol is to have a new presentation policy, the first 
names to be announced being Pat Rooney, Marion Bent and 
Pat Rooney 3rd. 

Big Parade at 
Axt and 


3 score which is accompanying The 
the Capitol is the work of Major Bowes, Dr. Billy 
David Mendoza, the latter wielding the baton. 

Henry MacMann, who has been publicity director for the 
King of Kings, has just been appointed publicity director 
for the Pathe-DeMille studios in California. 

Paul Whiteman and his Pals are greeted with enthusiasm 
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tees MARE BROADWAY AT 
TRAN 47th STREET 
“ROSE of the GOLDEN WEST” 
with MARY ASTOR and GILBERT ROLAND 
A First National Picture 
MARK STRAND SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
fa BROADWAY AT 5ist STREET 
ad MAJOR EDWARD BOWES....Managing Director 
2ND WEEK 
“THE 
A Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Picture 
SPECIAL MUSIC SCORE 
CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA (David Mendoza, Conductor) 
Doors open 12.25. Giant Cooling Plant. 
GAIETY 3% 
46t 
CECIL B. DeMILLE’S PICTURE OF PICTURES 
T 
: KING of K 
E 
With Riesenfeld Grand Orchestra, Pipe Organ 
and Mixed Choir of 40 Voices 
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at every show at Paramount—as though he had not filled a 
record engagement there earlier in the season 

Wings has the record of a reservation sale of $31,700. 

Al Jolson in the long heralded Jazz Singer is scheduled 
for October 6 at the Warner Theater. 

Roxy went to Washington for the opening of the new 
Fox Theater in the National Press Club on September 19. 

Joseph Littau has been added to the staff of conductors 
at the Roxy. 

My Maryland, the latest Shubert version of 
Fritschie, is destined to be with us some time. 
companies are also doing remarkably well. 

The Anderson-Milton Players will give their 
formance at Proctor’s Lyceum, Newark, on 
the play being Owen Davis’ Icebound. 


Barbara 
The road 


lirst per- 
October 29, 





SUMMER SCHOOL FACULTY AT NOTRE DAME 
UNIVERSITY 

Left to right: Ralph J. Ambrose, Richard Seidel, Mrs. John 

Vichael, Father Stephen, Carl Busch, Wilhelm Middle- 

schulte, Dr. John J. Becker (Dean), Charles Tarreant and 
Charles Mather. 
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MASTER INSTITUTE HOLDS SUM- 
MER SCHOOL AT MORIAH, N. Y. 
(1) Moments of recreation were as intensively 
enjoyed as were the classes held at the Sum- 
mer School of the Master Institute of United 
Arts, New York, which were held in Moriah, 
N.Y. Beach parties were among the favorite 
means of recreation and the students found 
that the enticing shores of Lake oe 
furnished a beautiful background for their 
recreation. (2) Revolutionary memories 
abound near Moriah, and against the pictur- 
esque setting of Fort Ticonderoga are seen a 
group of the directors and friends of the in- 
stitution: (Left to right, standing), Frances 
R. Grant, executive director; Sophie Schafran, 
member of the Board of Directors; Mrs. 
Louis L. Horch and Mrs. Maurice Lichtmann, 
also members of the Board of Directors, and 
George Grebenstchikoff, a Siberian author. 
(3) The perilous trails of Mongolia do not 
often tempt the musicians of the west, but 
Maurice Lichtmann, vice-president of the 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Pnstitute, and Mrs. Lichtmann, last February set out for this land of Chenghis-Khan to meet Professor Nicholas Roerich 
the eminent artist and fowrder of the Master Institute, who has been on the Roerich Expedition in Asia since 1923. Myr 


and Mrs. Lichtmann are shown wi the snapshot with George 


Roerich (left), Orientalist and son of Professor Roerich. 


After experiencing all the hardships of the trail which took them by auto or aeroplane, as weather conditions permitted, Mr 
and Mrs. Lichtmann have returned to America with a wealth of experiences and have begun their extensive classes at the 
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McCormack To Open SuNDAY CONCERT SERIES IN BosToN 

Boston.—John McCormack will open the season of Sun- 
day afternoon concerts by famous artists in Symphony 
Hall, on October 9. Dusolina Giannini will appear on the 
following Sunday, and on October 23 Geraldine Farrar will 
give a return recital after a long absence. Other sopranos 
to appear are Amelita Galli-Curci, Marion Talley and Maria 
Jeritza. Ernestine Schumann-Heink will make her farewell 
to Boston. Other men singers will be Reinald Werrenrath, 
Tito Schipa, and Feodor Chaliapin. 

Violinists so far announced are Jascha Heifetz and Fritz 
Kreisler. Pianists to appear are Josef Hofmann, Ignace 
Paderewski, Sergei Rachmaninoff and Walter Gieseking. 
There will be a return appearance of The English Singers, 
the usual Pension Fund concerts by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, under Koussevitzky, and the concerts of the Han- 
del and Haydn Society. 

N. E. Conservatory Notes 

A chapter of the honorary fraternity Pi Kappa Lambda 
will be established at the New England Conservatory of 
Music, Boston, at the beginning of the school year 1927-28, 
which opens September 22. This is a high scholarship fra 
ternity which occupies among music schools and music depart- 
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ments of universities and colleges the same position that is 
held by Phi Beta Kappa in the classical colleges 

Pi Kappa Lambda was organized in 1913 at the University 
of Illinois. Its prime object is to encourage among young 
musicians “eminent achievements in performance and original 
compositions.” The Conservatory’s chapter will be Iota 
The membership will be chosen from the upper fourth in 
rank of each graduating class, in accordance with a system 
of honors which the Conservatory has recently adopted. In 
addition to those members of the class of 1927 who will be 
eligible to membership, it is purposed to extend an invitation 
to several distinguished graduates. The charter members 
are the faculty council, composed of George W. Chadwick, 
director; Wallace Goodrich, dean of the faculty; Arthur 
Foote, Frederick S. Converse, Stuart Mason and Francis M. 
Findlay. 

Encouragement of original composition, which is one of 
the objects of the foundation of Pi Kappa Lambda, is also 
furthered at the New England Conservatory through the 
Endicott prizes in composition which again will be offered 
in competition to students registered continuously at the Con 
servatory during 1927-28. These prizes include: $200 for 
the best overture or other serious work for orchestra: $200 
for the best choral work with pianoforte or organ accom 
paniment ; $150 for the best suite for small orchestra: $100 
for the best unaccompanied chorus ; $100 for the best move 
ment for string quartet; $50 for the best set of five songs: 
$50 for the best group of short pianoforte pieces. Manu 
scripts in this competition must be submitted between March 
15 and April 2, 1928 LC <: 
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DR. HERMANN ABERT 

Dr. Hermann Abert, professor of the history of music 
at the Berlin University, died unexnectedly at the early age 
of fifty-six. He was one of the leading musical scientists 
of Germany and, through his teaching at the University, 
his historical research and the number of important books 
he brought out, he had become an authority hardly equalled 
todav. 

His most voluminous and weighty publication is the 
monumental Mozart biography in two huge volumes. This 
takes Otto Tahn’s famous Mozart biography as a basis, re- 
tains what little is up to the strict demands founded on the 
historical research of seventy-five years and adds the im- 
portant results of profound independent studies, giving the 
most comprehensive view of music existing between 1750 
and 1800, with reference to Mozart as central point. This 
indispensable, brilliantly written hook had as its precursor 
a biography of JTommelli, one of the leading opera com- 
posers of Italy in the generation immediately preceding 
Mozart. 

Prof. Abert was also an authority on antique and 
mediaeval music, and his books on the ethics of Greek 
music, on the mediaeval aesthetic ideas are most valuable 
contributions to historical literature. Nothing definite has 
so far become known about his successor at the University. 


ELFIE FAY 

From Hollywood, Calif... comes the news that Elfie Fav. 
once : popular actress of the musical comedy stages of 
New York and Boston, is dead at her home there at the 
age of forty-six. The deceased was a daughter of Hugh 
Fay, of the old comedy combination of Barry and Fay. 
She made her first success with the old song, The Belle of 
Avenue A. Later she played leading roles with the Roger 
Brothers, and in productions of her own. Tn 1917 she mar- 
ried Eugene Elwood. whom she divorced three years later. 
In 1920 she became the wife of Samuel Armstrong Brenner, 
former vice president of the Export Steel Company of 
Pittsburgh. Mr. Brenner died a few months later ; 


MRS. MATILDA FRANCES CHESHIRE 


Mrs. Matilda Frances Cheshire, a graduate of the Royal 
Academy of Music in London, passed away on September 15 
at her home in New York in her eighty-eighth year. Mrs. 
Cheshire was a pianist, and won recognition in this country 
through her appearances in association with her husband, 
John Cheshire, harpist. One of the four surviving daughters 
is Zoe Cheshire, also a harpist. 


BERTA MIELKE 
Berta Mielke, for forty years private secretary of Mme. 
Marcella Sembrich, died on September 15 of heart dise: ise, 
at the Sembrich home at Lake George, N. Y. Miss Mielke, 
who was seventy-two vears old, was, as a young woman, a 
—— in the family of William E. Gladstone in Eng- 
an 








Perkins 
Raymond 


Makes Two Successful 
Concert Appearances 
in California 


RAYMOND RECITAL IS 
MUSICAL TREAT 


The program was well balanced and had a 
wealth of fine songs “Anakreon’s Grab” 
was done so beautifully by the singer that he was 
obliged to repeat it Schumann songs were 
given a sympathetic interpretation by the singer 


Santa Barbara Daily News. 


George Perkins Raymond appeared in song re 
cital before a large audience in Lobero Theatre 
. His interpretation was keen and exceedingly 
rhythmical. . His voice, level and serene, 
traced without effort the long lines of the 
seraphic melody. The Schumann group ad- 
mirably suited the flexibility of Mr. Raymond's 
voice. . . . Gave a sensitive and deeply felt ren- 
dering of Wolf's “Anakreon”—repeated it gen 
erously in answer to the applause.—Santa B¢ 


bara Morning Press 


George Perkins Raymond won the admiration of 
the 3,000 music lovers with his polished interpre 
tation of Weber's aria from “Freischuetz.” His 
tenor voice was true in lied with a clear, musi- 
cal, lyric quality. His delightful interpreta- 
tion of English songs and the pleasing melody 
of his voice won the hearts of all.—Redlands 
Sun 


George Perkins Raymond has a pleasing voice 
.. . He is an intelligent singer—Redlands Daily 
Facts. 


CHD 


Celius Dougherty will be accompanist to 


Mr. Raymond during next season again 


October-November—South 


January-March —Middle West 


For available time and all particulars, communi 
cate with 


Exclusive Management: 
ANNIE FRIEDBERG 
Fisk Bldg., N. Y. 
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BUCHHALTER SCHOOL OF PIANO CATALOG 

Cuicaco.—One of the most artistic catalogues that has 
come to this office is the one just issued by the Buchhalter 
School of Piano, located in the Kimball Building. If one 
did not know the high ideals of Isadore L. Buchhalter, di- 
rector of the school which bears his name, a perusal of the 
document just issued by his institution would come as a 
surprise; but to his army of followers his prospectus is 
further proof that nothing is too good for students at the 
Buchhalter School of Piano. 

Tributes from musical authorities and endorsements by 
such renowned pianists as Ferruccio Busoni are to be 
found thtoughout the pamphlet, which will be kept at this 
only for reference but also as a souvenir of the 
1927-28 
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SYMPHONY SEASON 

The thirty-seventh season of the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra, opening at; Orchestra Hall, October 14, will em- 
brace the thirty-seventh year of the Friday afternoon and 
Saturday evening symphony concerts, the third year of the 
Tuesday afternoon symphony concerts, the ninth year of 
the Children’s concerts, and the fifteenth year of the popu- 
lar concerts. In addition there will be the usual series at 
the University of Chicago and at Milwaukee and a limited 
number « rle concerts in a few nearby cities. Frederick 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


a studio with the Girvin Institute. Miss Britain is accom- 

panied by two pupils from Texas—Alice Held, specializing 

in voice and piano, and whom Miss Britain says shows a 

most pronounced talent, and Frank Little, a student of piano 

and organ, who shows most artistic talent in composition. 
Cuicaco Musicat CoLiece Notes 

With the largest advance registration in its history, the 
Chicago Musical College opened its doors for the new sea- 
son on September 12. 

Much impetus has been given to the vocal department 
through the announcement of the engagements of three of 
Herbert Witherspoon’s artist-pupils for grand opera in 
various parts of the world: Lucile Meusel, engaged by the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company for leading coloratura so- 
prano roles; Esther Stoll, dramatic soprano, engaged by 
the opera in Cassel, Germany, Spohr’s old opera house, and 
Mildred Seeba, winner of the Caruso Memorial in 1925, 
who has been in Italy for two years through winning this 
prize and has been singing at Rome, Perugia, and other 
Italian cities. This is certainly a remarkable record for 
this distinguished teacher, and a splendid achievement for 
the college. Miss Seeba studied with Mr. Witherspoon for 
seven years in New York; Miss Stoll and Miss Meusel 
have studied with their teacher both in New York and 
the Chicago Musical College for many years. 

Dail W. Cox, a pupil of Mr. Witherspoon, has been en- 
gaged as head of the music department at the Battle Creek 
College, Battle Creek, Mich., where he will also teach sing- 
ing, conduct the chorus, etc. Harriet Jordan, soprano, pu- 
pil of Mr. Witherspoon, is a member of the Desert Song 
ulations now playing in Chicago. Miss Meusel has also 
been engaged for concerts in Duluth, gg age Bay, 
Wis., Chicago, New York and other cities. Dunlop, 
a former pupil of Bert Lyon of the Ithaca rotting 
representative of Mr. Witherspoon’s methods, who studied 
with Mr. Witherspoon last summer, has been engaged for 
an eighteen weeks’ chautauqua tour, commencing October 
12. Gretchen Haller, pupil of Mr. Witherspoon for the 
past two years, and who also studied with Bert Lyon, will 
give a recital in the Playhouse, October 2; she is prepar- 
ing her program with Mr. Witherspoon. Mrs. Doris 
Dudgeon, winner of the Chicago Musical College scholar- 
ship given by the Federation of Musical Clubs at Ames, 
la., last spring, has arrived in Chicago and will study with 
Mrs. Mabel Herdien. 

Two new additions to the 
interest: Arch Bailey, teacher of singing, formerly of the 
Horner Institute of Kansas City, and Lester Alden, well 
known actor and producer, who will teach dramatic art, 
expression, acting, etc. Mr. Bailey has already made an 
enviable name for himself as a teacher and singer and has 
been followed to Chicago by several talented pupils. Mr. 
Bailey has studied with Jean DeReszke. Mr. Alden has 
been leading man with Mrs. Fiske, Margaret Wycherly, and 
other famous actresses, and has produced more than one 
hundred plays as manager and producer. 

The dramatic department, Mr. Witherspoon’s repertory 
class, the opera class, and the choir, will all be synchronized 
in various performances during the coming season, and this 
combination will be made a special feature in the college 
work. Both grand and light opera will be formed and 
various plays will also be given performance in the Central 
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Theater. Special attention will be devoted to training singers 
for light opera. 

Orchestra rehearsals will commence next week and it is 
expected that the orchestra this season will number about 
ninety players. The Junior Orchestra will be assembled 
the following week. 

The opera class under the direction of Isaac Van Grove, 
conductor of the Cincinnati Summer Opera which was such 
a success this year, will meet Tuesdays and Fridays through- 
out the season. 

Ruth Johnson and Violet Bradley, former students of 
Edward Collins, have been engaged by Publix Theaters 
Corporation, and also by WGN, Chicago Tribune radio sta- 
tion, for stage and broadcasting work for the month of 
October. Allen Peacock, organ student of Demorest, has 
been engaged as the first organist at the Majestic Theater 
at Lake Geneva, Wis. Thelma Hunziker, organ student of 
Demorest, has been engaged as first organist at the La- 
Grange Theater, LaGrange, Ill. Mrs. Maude Hackett, or- 
gan student of Demorest, is organist at the leading motion 
picture theater in Sycamore, III. 

3ERENICE VIOLE’S COMING 

After study abroad with Alfred Cortot and Arthur 
Schnabel, and several successful appearances in concert and 
recital, Berenice Viole has returned to her native land, lo 
cating in Chicago. The gifted pianist is to be heard in piano 
recital at Kimball Hall, October 20, under Bertha Ott. 

StupENTs’ Music LEaGcue 

The Students’ Music League of Chicago is just entering 
upon its second season of operation. Realizing that the 
budget of many students does not allow for their attendance 
at as many concerts as they should like and should hear, the 
Students’ Music League, sponsored by a number of our 
most prominent citizens, with the Ay hea of all the 
leading impresarios of Chicago ~ the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company, was inaugurated late last season in the interest of 
the music and art students of Chicago. A large number of 
students availed themselves of the advantages of the League. 

The League has again arranged with the managers and 
impresarios in the city to give reduced rates to various of 
their concerts, recitals and operas to all members of the 
League, thereby enabling members to hear many more con 
certs than they have heretofore been able to afford. In most 
cases the reductions will amount to as low as one-half the 
face value of the tickets. Membership is open to all students 
interested in music and the arts and applications may be 
made to Mrs. H. E. Stroup at 1303 Kimball Building, 
Chicago, or to the student’s teacher. 

ARENDT AND Koprer Pupits HEArp 

A joint recital on September 13 brought forth Loretta 
Liedell, soprano, pupil of Else Harthan Arendt, and Patricia 
McPike, pianist, pupil of Georgia Kober. Each student 
proved a credit to her teacher in the various selections of 
the taxing program and earned the full approval of the 
listeners. 


RECITAL 


Notes 

The regular Saturday afternoon recitals of the American 
Conservatory will begin on October 8 at Kimball Hall. Mae 
Doelling-Schmidt, pianist, a member of the Conservatory 
faculty, will give the program. 

The fall term began September 8 with the largest enroll 
ment in the history of the Conservatory, in spite of the un 
usually torrid weather. Practically all of the members of 
the faculty were present on the opening day and reported 
very satisfactory classes. 

The newly organized 
direction of Edouardo Sacerdote. A most 
training will be offered, including opera rehearsals, 
stage deportment, dramatic acting, make-up dancing, etc. 
Qualified students will be permitted to appear publicly in 
operas given under the auspices of the Conservatery. These 
performances will include operas and acts from operas 

Courses in class piano methods for public 
be offered by Mr. and Mrs. Charles J. Haake 
servatory this season. Mr. and 
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of the leading authorities in dramatic art and expression, 
will have charge of that department again this year. Mr. 
Pyre’s students in this department will be presented in sev- 
eral dramatic productions this coming season. 

The North Side Branch of the Conservatory is now lo- 
cated at 4836 Sheridan Road. Piano, vocal, violin, expres- 
sion and children’s piano work will be taught by experienced 
instructors. ; 

JEANNETTE Cox. 


Proschowski’s Impressions of His Master Class 


(Continued from page 16) 

to judge this, since I constantly come in contact with new 
vocal concepts derived from many different sources. In 
Minneapolis a young woman teaching public school music 
told me that her teacher of school music told her a person 
could not hear or judge his or her own voice. I asked her 
why she did not ask her teacher for further explanations on 
the subject and she said her teacher was easily angered and 
became very sarcastic when confronted with questions. 
These sad conditions are only proof that too much authority 
is given to people absolutely ignorant of truth in singing. A 
teacher who cannot explain and demonstrate is minus the 
main qualification that goes to make a teacher. 

“The basis of tone thinking or hearing has as its funda- 
mental, pure vowels. Vowels are tone form, mathematically 
as correct and indisputable as squares, circles and triangles. 
The ear can be trained to observe tone as perfect as the 
artist’s eye is trained to observe perfect form, perspective or 
drawing. Perfect vowels are the result of perfectly ad- 
justed. physical vocal organs; this judged and controlled 
through hearing, enables those who have their sense of hear- 
ing developed in co-ordination with nature’s laws of singing, 
to eliminate all artificiality and interference and to devote 
their mental powers in presenting their singing in the most 
convincing and untiring way possible. 

“Talent to sing plus a fine voice are the first fundamentals 
necessary for an artist, but if he is lacking in common sense 
in the understanding of nature’s laws of singing, then the 
artist seeking to make his career can lose many years. Be- 
ware of flattering statements and promises so frequently 
given young singers. Only those who do not fear the un- 
flattering truth will succeed. The enlargement of the sing- 
er’s ego has stopped many a career from reaching the high 
peak of success, and has made many a well known artist 
tumble down the ladder once ascended on the strength of 
nature’s gifts even more than knowledge and intellect. Many 
artists have too much ego and not enough logic. Logic in 
the undertaking of the art of singing is the main factor. 
Self control, that wonderful quality always so convincing to 
an audience, and annoying when lacking, is only gained 
through understanding and co-ordination of mind and phys- 
ical organs. To learn to sing means to learn to listen. To 
learn to listen means to think before we sing. The mind 
being preoccupied with artificiality and unnatural complica- 
tions would mean the same to a singer as to a person whose 
feet we tie and then ask him to run. Learn to make your 
physical organs obey your mind, and your imagination, the 
much wanted quality so often lacking in art, will soar above 
you and convince your listeners and place you amongst artists 
of authority. 

“While in Los Angeles I had ample opportunity to speak 
before musical organizations, among them the Music Teach- 
ers’ Association. This organization was very kind and ap- 
preciative of my lecture and vouched its support in my under- 
taking of bringing about an understanding of simplicity in 
the art of singing. My contact with several public school 
teachers also makes me feel that the far west is anxious to 
cast out the wrong concepts in the art of singing. 

“My reception in Los Angeles was most gratifying and I 
had several pupils of former days renew their work with 
me, and I was happy to be able to commence the continua- 
tion of my work with Louise Gude, a former associate teach- 
er from Berlin, whose pupils are singing very finely and are 
filling some of the very important engagements in churches, 
concerts and operas. 

“My return to the coast is assured, and I look forward 
with great pleasure to continuing the work already begun.” 


Jules Daiber Returns 

Among the recent arrivals from Europe was Jules Daiber, 
American representative of the European Festivals Associa 
tion (comprising the music and dramatic festivals at 
Bayreuth, Munich, Salzburg, Frankfurt, Heidelberg, Baden- 
3aden and Shakespeare at Stratford on Avon). 

His activities at Steinway Hall during the next few months 
will be confined to the booking of the Roman Polifonic 
Society known as the Vatican Choir which consists of the 
combined choirs of St. Peter’s, Santa Maria Maggiore and 


Sistine Chapel, and St. Giovanni in Laterano, numbering. 


sixty voices, under the leadership of the celebrated composer, 
musician and conductor Mons. Raffaele Casimiro Casimiri. 
The youngest members are six years old and the oldest sixty. 
The tour will embrace the important cities of the United 
States and Canada and about 120 concerts will be given. 


Hollywood Bowl Season a Financial Success 


Allan C. Balch, president of the Hollywood Bowl As- 
sociation, announces that the 1927 season of “Symphony 
Under the Stars” was carried out without the help of dona- 
tions, and showed a profit of approximately $3,000. “All of 
the directors and myself are elated over the success of the 
current season”, says Mr. Balch. “Financially and artistic- 
ally it has been most gratifying, and great credit is reflected 
on the ability of Mrs. Leiland Atherton Irish, general chair- 
man of the Concert Committees, and Raymond Brite, mana- 
ger of the Bowl.” 

Mrs. Irish and Mr. Brite have been reappointed for their 
respective, positions for the season of 1928. The latter 
leaves in a few weeks for New York to engage conductors 
and soloists for next summer. 


Fritz Reiner on the Radio, September 28 


Fritz Reiner, who has returned from Europe, where he 
filled an engagement as guest conductor at the Scala in 
Milan, is to conduct a radio concert given by the Columbia 
Phonograph Company over station WOOR on September 
28. After conducting the first twelve weeks of the Phila- 

delphia Orchestra season Mr. Reiner will return to his post 
* as regular conductor of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. 
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lhe only thing that saved Lindbergh from a com 
plete nervous collapse during his siege of phenomenal 
popularity was that he did not have to listen to all 
the popular songs written for and about him. 
said that Gene Tunney will receive about 
$1,000,000 for his share of the money to be made 
from the ten round fistic encounter scheduled for 
today in Chicago between himself and Jack Dempsey. 
No musician ever received anything even approxi- 
mating that sum for a similar period of public activ- 
itv—the ten rounds will be three minutes each, with 
intervals of one minute between. Nevertheless, it is 
our sincere opinion that pugilism does not represent 
as noble a profession as music, even though the latter 
ften is its own reward 
\ combination of the Division of Music of the 
Library of and the Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge Foundation working in the interest of cham- 
] the most beneficial 


Congress 


er music cannot fail to achieve 
and far-reaching results in that worthy and dignified 
endeavor. Through the generosity 
of Mrs. Coolidge, and under the sponsorship of the 
Conegre Librarv, chamber music 
held each vear in the building erected by the ¢ oolidge 
The fore 


branch of musical 
a : 
ssional festivals are 
Foundation and presented to the Library 
most ensemble organizations are engaged, and a point 


is made of introducing important new works to the 


public of America. Mrs. Coolidge’s many other gen 
erous contributions to the cause of the art of cham 
ber music are too well known to call for comment. 
Votaries of this highest and all too little appreciated 
form ot ire indeed fortunate in having a cham 
like Mrs. Coolidge interest centers in 
appearance of the celebrated Rosé Quartet of 
na at the chamber music festival next April, 
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when a new string quartet by John Alden Carpenter 
will be heard for the first time. 
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A California town is to have a saxophone day. Is 
this planned for, or against, its citizens ? 

On this Eastern seaboard, the belated summer 
weather does not deceive musical circles. Just the 
same, the tonal season will open officially, even if not 
fully, in about a fortnight. 

i 

A columnist writes cruelly: “Because your boy 
begins using a hammer early in life, doesn’t neces- 
sarily mean that he will be either a carpenter or a 
critic.” Maybe a modernistic composer ? 

An adjournment in the case of Frieda Hempel 
vs. August Heckscher, “pending the outcome of in- 
formal discussions of the law and facts now in pro- 
gress,” gives rise to the belief that a settlement may 
be reached in that famous litigation. As the damages 
sought by the prima donna in her complaint for 
breach of contract amount to about $1,000,000, a 
substantial settlement would enab!e her to contem- 
plate with equanimity the days (we hope far off) 
when her beautiful voice and art will be sweet mem- 
ories of a glorious past. 

A : 

It is good to know that fine musical art meets 
ample reward in most cases these days. The will of 
the late Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, who died August 
20, was filed in Chicago last week, and the document 
gives the value of her estate as $300,000. The bulk 
of that sum is divided between Sigmund Zeisler, the 
widower, who receives half, while the other half is 
to be placed in trust for the benefit of the three 
To Frederick Stock, conductor of the Chicago 
Orchestra, Mme. Zeisler bequeaths an original manu- 
script of Robert Schumann. 
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American, is Albert Stoessel, the 
gifted conductor, violinist and composer, who re- 
cently completed his sixth season at Chautauqua, 
where he conducted the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra. During the coming season Dr. Stoessel, 
who holds the chair of music at New York Uni 
versity, will continue as conductor of the Oratorio 
Society, the Worcester and Westchester Festival, 
and the Bach Cantata Club of America. A Festival 
Concert to be given by the combined Lutheran choirs 
of Greater New York at Carnegie Hall on Decem- 
ber 10 will be under his direction. Dr. 
one of the very few native conductors who, up to 
the present time, have had the ability and force of 
personality to enable them to assert themselves with 
distinction in the important field of conductorship 

a field that American musicians have relinquished al- 
most entirely to foreigners. 


\ble, active and 


Stoessel is 


\ collection of more than 250 rare letters and auto- 
graphs of famous musicians has been purchased from 
Nahan Franko and presented to the New York Phil- 
harmonic Society by Clarence H. Mackay, chairman 
of its board of directors, and Charles Triller, its 
treasurer. The documents were collected over a 
period of forty years by Nahan Franko, well known 
violinist, formerly concertmaster and conductor at 
the Metropolitan Opera House. The collection in- 
cludes original letters of Schumann, Spohr, Rossini, 
Verdi, Wagner, Rubinstein, Wieniawski and Grieg. 
“Tt includes many items which bear directly on the 
history of the Philharmonic Orchestra,” says Mr. 
Mackay, “as almost every musician of note in the 
past eighty-five years has appeared on the programs 
of the Philharmonic Society either as a composer or 
executant. The collection has been hung in the office 
of the Philharmonic Society at 149 West 57th 
Street.” 

eee 

The success of the “Symphony Under the Stars” 
concerts in the Hollywood Bowl the past summer 
proves that symphony concerts can be given at a 
profit. It is a well known and deplorable fact that 
at the end of each season the leading symphony 
societies of the country face huge deficits, and they 
could not exist without extensive donations from 
wealthy music lovers. The Bowl concerts, the Sta- 
dium concerts in New York, and similar series in 
other cities, have demonstrated beyond a doubt that 
the general public is interested in and likes good 
music played by good orchestras. In each case the 
size of the audiences and their intelligent apprecia- 
tion and enthusiasm were truly remarkable. The so- 
lution of the problem seems to lie in reaching the 
masses, instead of, as heretofore, the select few who 
make up the regular concert-going public. Given an 
attraction that unquestionably appeals to millions of 
people everywhere, and of all stations in life, there is 
no reason why a proper managerial policy, aided by 
the right sort of publicity, should not be able to place 
the symphony orchestras of the country on a paying 
basis. 
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BORROWED THEMES 


One of the most curious concepts current in 
musical criticism and comment is that the 
world’s great composers have borrowed their 
themes. One need only read musical periodi- 
cals and books and articles on musical subjects 
to find bobbing up with rather astonishing fre- 
quency this idea which, in the minds of some 
readers, amounts to absolute belief. 

It must be a curious cast of mind that is so 
jealous of the power of invention of the great 
composer that it must try to lessen that power 
by explaining it away. It seems that some peo- 
ple simply cannot stand the idea that others 
possess powers that they themselves do not pos- 
sess. In their envy of such sources of inspira- 
tion they try to knock down and tumble over 
even the great creators of music whom they 
profess to venerate and love. 

One hears eternally that Beethoven got his 
ideas from folk tunes; that Debussy was a mere 
copy of Moussorgsky; that even the mighty 
Wagner had to steal his themes and his theories 
from all sorts of sources, and so on and so forth 
ad infinitum. To such iconoclasts no genius is 
sufficiently great to be immune. They simply 
cannot believe that any great creator of music 
could get his thematic material straight out of 
his inner consciousness with no influence except, 
of course, the indirect influence of all the music 
that has been from the beginning of time. 

Of course no musician at any time within re- 
cent memory could possibly lay claim to having 
invented an entirely original idiom. The entire 
fabric of music has been slowly and painfully 
evolved, and even the most radical of futurists 
is subject to this evolution, if not by affirmation 
then by negation. Someone has called the mod- 
ern school a school of protest. This simply 
means that the modernist, instead of marching 
onward in the same direction as his predeces- 
sors, marches in the opposite direction simply 
out of perversity, and these stupid moderns 
cannot see that in so doing they are acknowl- 
edging an influence just the same and to an 
even greater degree than that which must be 
acknowledged by the composer of direct descent. 

But though all great composers from Pales- 
trina to Strauss and Debussy have been sub- 
ject to the normal influence of evolution, those 
who have habitually used borrowed material 
either consciously or unconsciously in the 
making of their music are very few in- 
deed. From where the invention of the 
early folk tunes came no one can _ pos- 
sibly guess. A glance at the earliest tune that 
has been preserved to us through the battle, 
murder and sudden death of the middle ages 
shows that tune idiom in the modern sense was 
already well developed. The tune of this an- 
cient canon, Sumer is icumen In, is such as 
might be used today and would not seem at all 
old fashioned. 

It must be obvious to any serious student that 
some slight duplication of note succession and 
of idiomatic content is inevitable in any com- 
position based upon the scales and harmonies 
to which we are accustomed. It has been easy 
for writers on the subject, either with serious 
or humorous intent, to call attention to such 
similarities. Liebling did it in his famous paper, 
Beethoven and Other Plagiarists; Spaeth did it, 
Patterson did it, and others have done it. It 
proves nothing whatever except that a single 
succession of notes may produce almost an in- 
finite number of disassociated effects depend- 
ing upon rhythm, speed, harmonic structure and 
arrangement. When one of these would-be in- 
vestigators of the other sort points out similari- 
ties between the thematic material used by some 
great composer and some folk song or some 
melody by another writer it is simply mislead- 
ing and disturbing. 

The fact appears to be that some writers are 
entirely lacking in veneration of genius and fail 
utterly to understand the amazing accomplish- 
ment of the creative musician. If such writers 
did no harm there would be no reason to com- 
ment upon their work, but they do incomparable 
harm by misleading music lovers. Someone has 
said that to strive for the heights one must rea 
lize the height, and that Wagner could never 
have accomplished what he did had it not been 
for his worship of Beethoven. The same must 
apply to every composer large or small, and to 
increase rather than to decrease the worship of 
the great would seem to be the duty of com--: 
mon sense. 
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1). Appleton and Company have just published 
Some Memories.and Reflections, by Emma Eames. 

Lest the younger generations do not know, Emma 
ames is a Maine lady who studied at the Marehesi 
studio in Paris, made her debut in that city at the 
Opéra in 1889 (in Gounod’s Romeo and Juliet), sang 
at the Metropolitan several years later and remained 
there almost constantly until her retirement from the 
stage, in 1909. 

Mme. Eames was noted for her purity and steadi- 
ness of voice, her statuesque: figure, her serenely 
handsome and finely chiselled features, and the beauty 
and tastefulness of her costumes. She now is sixty- 
two years old. Her best roles were Juliet, Mar- 
guerite, Elsa, Elizabeth, Micaela, Sieglinde and 
Tosea. She had ability, too, as a singer of Mozart 
roles. 

This Eames autobiography is devoted to the task 
of picturing the outward life of a woman who, 
although she was severely virtuous, according to her 
own repeated printed admission, became a successful 
opera singer. Her virtue is attributed by Mme. 
ames to the austere New England surroundings of 
her youth, when she lived plainly and according to 
Biblical texts and admonitions. Another effect of her 
Puritan training was the later primness and pro- 
priety in her operatic acting, which the critics fre- 
quently referred to as “coldness.” Mme. Eames, in 
her book, denies that she was artistically cold, and 
declares that she felt her roles very deeply. 

\propos, she takes several violent flings at critics 
in general, says that of the entire tribe her only 
friend was the late Henry T. Finck, and states that 
after her Paris debut, she never again read any 
newspaper reviews about any of her performances. 

eRe 


Throughout the Memories and Reflections, Mme. 
Eames, with hardly Christian tolerance, harps on 
the subject of a mysterious enemy, an operatic diva, 
whom she describes as attacking her and intriguing 
against her almost during her entire career. 

Who could the intriguante have been? The mind 
turns to Mme. Calvé, with whom Eames was sup- 
posed to have quarreled frequently at the Metro- 
politan, but the author praises her warmly as an 
artist and a woman. Nearly every opera singer of 
renown has mention in the Eames book, except one. 
Mme. Melba’s name does not appear anywhere in 
the 304 pages. We wonder, we wonder! 

Mme. Eames convinces the reader that she was on 
good terms with many fashionable persons, whom 
she names, and of whom she writes with evident 
reverence and relish. She also was very friendly 
with the late King Edward, even though the afore- 
mentioned operatic rival and enemy tried to poison 
the monarch’s mind against our Emma. 

She says that she left the Metropolitan Opera 
after the engagement of Gatti-Casazza and Tos- 
canini, because she knew she “never should be able 
to endure the atmosphere they would bring with 
them.” Gatti’s administration, she believes, was 
ruled entirely by the temperament of Toscanini, “who 
as an operatic conductor left much to be desired by 
comparison with such great ones as Seidl and Man- 
cinelli.” 

Eames early heard Patti, “who had the soul of a 
soubrette” ; Walter Damrosch, “a handsome youth,” 
who conducted Walktre ; Wilhelm Gericke (with the 
Boston Symphony) who taught her Schubert songs, 
and advised her to go to Marchesi; George Hen- 
schel and his wife, in their joint recitals; etc., ete. 

eRe 


Mme. Eames went to Paris with her mother, and 
their rooms were reserved for them by Philip Hale, 
“at that time a student of the organ under Guilmant. 
Philip kept in his rooms a pedal piano at which he 
worked with great constancy and determination.” 
Henry L. Higginson (Macaenas of the Boston Sym- 
phony ) lent Emma the money to continue her studies 
abroad, and she repaid him later, greatly to his sur- 
prise, for of all the loans obtained from him by 
struggling musical artists, no one else ever had re- 
turned the money. 

The Opera Comique engaged Eames for 500 francs 
per month, but she never appeared there, and the 
reader of the autobiography gathers that it was be- 
cause of Massenet’s desire to further the interests of 
Sybil Sanderson, ‘“‘one of the kindest and most gen- 
erous of people, incapable of meanness, and probably 
knowing nothing of the real import of Massenet’s 
manoeuvres.” Eames was engaged, too, by the Brus- 
sells Opera, but did not sing there, owing to the first 
of her unnamed enemies’ evil machinations. 
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By the Editor-in-Chief 


Gounod chose Eames to create the role of Juliet, 
in which she scored a striking success. 

She writes of Jean de Reszke: “I was always a 
little in love with him, when we were singing 
together.” 

eR  ® 

Not long after her Paris debut, Emma married 
Julian Story, the painter. He always was credited 
in the public mind with designing the Eames cos- 
tumes, but she says that they were her own creation. 

To further evidence her Christian gentleness, the 
Madame tells that she never had any use for the 
musical newspapers, “as only the deadheads read 
them,” but she does not add how she discovered that 
fact. 

She refused Cosima Wagner’s invitation to sing at 
Bayreuth, and sent her the sweet message that, “since 
singers go to Bayreuth for prestige, and in order to 
be able to demand a bigger fee in America, and as 
I feel I need neither more prestige nor a larger fee, 
I see no reason for subjecting myself to the commer- 
cialized Bayreuth of 1900 that bears no resemblance 
to its original.” 

(Its original, by the way, dates back to a period 
when Eames was ten years old.) 
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After the termination of Eames’ contract with 
Maurice Grau, his successor, Heinrich Conried, called 
on the prima donna in the summer of 1904. She 
relates with amiable simplicity what happened: ‘He 
told me that he had tried to abolish stars, myself 
among the first, but that the public would not permit 
him to do so and had besieged him with letters de- 
manding my re-engagement and would I sign again 
at the Metropolitan the next season? I agreed to do 
so—at a greatly augmented fee!” 

However, later in the book, Mme. Eames writes: 
“The contract which I signed with Mr. Conried for 
the season of 1904-05 at the Metropolitan was the 
same as the one I had always made with Maurice 
Grau.” 

Mme. Eames gives a graphic picture of the earth- 
quake and fire in San Francisco, to which she de- 
votes thirty pages. She was in that city at the time, 
with the Metropolitan Opera Company. 
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The general impression remaining after a reading 
of the Eames volume, is that one has been commun- 
ing with a musically cultured lady, considerably 
self-centered, and one who, while she was engaged 
in it, mastered thoroughly the business of opera sing- 
ing with all its attendant phases and tricks. 

Of an opera singer's true soul or psychology we 
get no intimate glimpse. After all, have most opera 
singers any room for much soul or psychology ? 
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The first public chamber music concerts in New 
York City took place in 1843. Music critics were 
active in America in the eighteenth century. Salem, 
Mass., had its first chamber music concert in 1798. 
New York started its Philharmonic Orchestra in 
1842. The Kneisel Quartet came to life in 1885. 
The Flonzaley Quartet gave its initial public concert 
in 1905, in New York. All the foregoing and other 
interesting information may be found in an admirable 
article called The Story of Ensemble Music, by Sara 
A. Dunn, in the summer number of Gustave Lan- 
genus’ Ensemble News. 
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The same snappy little quarterly journal presents 
a brilliant essay on The Horn, by Bruno Jaenicke, 
who plays that instrument masterfully with the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra. Jaenicke gives some 
sound even if confusing advice, to eager young 
hornists : 

It is easier to hit a nickel at 300 yards with a Beebe gun 
than to hit the note which Mr. Composer wants; that is, be- 
cause not the horn produces the note, but the lips do it. The 
horn is only an intensifier, so to speak. And when you prac- 
tise enough with your gun you may hit the target every 
time, because the gun remains the same. But your lips are 
different every minute. If the weather is hot, they swell; 
if it is cold, they shrink. If you eat sweets or sour, or spicy 
food, you feel bad effects. When a conductor drinks cham- 
pagne or coffee, he gets enthusiastic and the ladies think he 
is marvelous. If you, Mr. Hornplayer, do that you get shaky 
and a two weeks notice. You play ff and you are told he 
cannot hear you. You play pp and you learn that you wake 
up the dead. When you are young they don’t want you, 
because you have no routine. When you have routine, they 
don’t want you, because you are too old. It serves you right. 
Why do you play horn? 

2 FF 

Editor Langenus sends forth a heartfelt but dig- 
nified appeal for subscriptions. He says that his 
paper is “on the fence,” waiting for modest financial 
encouragement to proceed. If it is not forthcoming 
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soon, the Ensemble News will go into decline and 
death. The subscription price is only one dollar, and 
we urge musicians and music lovers to be paying 
readers of Mr. Langenus’ interesting magazinelet. 
He says eloquently: “One dollar is indeed a very 
small item to the subscriber. It is of immeasurable 
value to us.””. We have just sent our own dollar, and 
addressed it to The Ensemble News Publishing Com 
pany, 125 West 42nd Street, New York City. 
RR e 
Tex Rickard might next stage an elimination con- 
test among the resident and visiting orchestral con- 
ductors in this country during 1927-28—with fouls, 
butting, toe holds, and strangle locks not only per- 
mitted, but decidedly encouraged. 
ZR eR 
We met a man recently who never has heard a 
symphony, sonata, or fugue, and he looked and ap- 
peared to be entirely happy. 
2 RF 
By the way, one cannot help wondering which is 
more important to the world at large: a new mod- 
ernistic composition, or the new synthetic gas just 
launched by the Standard Oil Company. 
2 Rp 
Formerly printers used to hold the record for 
changing from job to job. Now the honor seems 
to have fallen to orchestral players. 
2 RF 
Dr. Benno Bardi, of Berlin, in examining. the 
archives of Bote & Bock, the publishing firm, came 
across an interesting letter written to Mr. Bock by 
Paderewski, from Vienna, in 1887. The missive (re- 
printed recently in the Berlin Zeitung am Mittag) 
reads in part as follows: 


Dear lrriend 

A few days ago I received your delightful letter, but as 
I have been busy with a concert and otherwise, I could 
not express my thanks to you before now. Your words gave 
me one of the greatest joys I ever have experienced. | 
thank you for it; I thank you more heartily than I can say. 

| am very well satisfied, not only as a composer, but also as 
the true friend of my publisher Bock, with the success which 
my pieces have won. May the “Humoresques” become my 
card of introduction to the public at large! It seems quite 
doubtful to me, however, whether they will find favor also 
with the critics. The musical critics, any way in Germany, 
are of the opinion that a dreary symphony is better than any 
deeply felt, and well written piece for the piano. There is 
something in that, because the poorest candle is worth more 
than the best (even Swedish) match; the latter may be 
found in the street by any poor devil; but to own the former, 
one must have a certain amount of money. I am a 
devil! 

I must confess, that just now, I cannot write with a free 
hand, with boldness, and certainty, any larger orchestral 
work, but this will come to me. I have had to combat con 
siderable difficulties which constantly hampered my under 
taking systematic study in the large forms of composition; 
in fact, aside from four months of study with Friedrich Kiel, 
I owe to myself alone everything I know and can do. 

Until May I shall busy myself industriously with piano play 
ing—in that field there still is something to be won by me 
but in the summer I plan to put myself under a real teacher, 
and write a symphony and a quartet. Then things will go 
I have the stuff for it. 

You have been friendly and kind enough to offer to put 
an account at my disposal, even though | owe you so much 
money, and your affectionate way of putting the matter, 
emboldens me to profit by it, even though unwillingly. It 
will make it easier for me to find the leisure to finish several 
compositions. At the moment, I do not need anything, but 
before Christmas I shall ask you again for 400 Marks. 

Two days ago, before a large audience, I played my 
Sarabande, Menuet, and the “unhappy” Curorium not as well 
as Frau Essipoff, but the pieces pleased nevertheless. I had 
three recalls. 


poor 


The letter shows the honesty, courtesy and mod- 
esty of the young Paderewski, qualities which won 
him the warm friends who helped him to ultimate 
success. No doubt the sale of the famous Menuet 
repaid Mr. Bock amply for his generous advances to 
the composer. 

Bock’s interest in Paderewski, so Dr. Bardi writes, 
began on the occasion of a reception given by the 
publisher in honor of Eugen d’Albert, in 1882, when 
that pianist-composer had just scored his first strik- 
ing successes, at the age of eighteen, after coming 
from the Liszt studio at Weimar. A large company 
assembled at the Bock home, but the guest of hono: 
delayed his arrival so interminably, that the cha- 
grined and embarrassed host finally asked a youthful 
musician who was present to substitute for d’Albert 
and play several selections on the piano. Dr. Bardi 
continues : “The young man played some of his own 
compositions, of Polish character, which were re- 
ceived enthusiastically. This hitherto unknown 
young man, of interesting physiognomy, topped with 
a bushy growth of bright red hair, was—Pade- 
rewski.” 
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In these days, when every half baked writer on 
musical topics finds it fashionable to take a fling at 
everything Franz Liszt said, and wrote, and com- 
posed, and did, it is not amiss for young musicians 
of the present generation to turn back to the pub- 
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lished correspondence and essays of Wagner in order 
to discover how unbounded was that master’s admir- 
ation of the musical genius of his great contem- 
porary. The sincerest compliment Wagner ever paid 
Liszt, however, was to lift harmonies and even 
themes wholesale from his scores and incorporate 
them in 7 — v9 the Ring operas. Any discrim- 
inative searcher is able to find the similarities without 
trouble 
\ few came across a passage which 
Moriz Rosenthal jotted down for us on one occasion. 
It represented what Chopin thought of Liszt’s play- 
The fabulous Pole said to the mighty Hun- 
garian: “Vous faites des infaisables. J'ai 
lé tout le temps mais je ne puis pas com- 
comment vous tout ca.” In rough 
“You do things which cannot be done. 
you all the time, but yet I cannot 
you do all that.” 
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small inspirational value. Many of the works re- 
fused prizes show great inventive ability and genuine 
originality but either carelessness of construction or 
indifferent grasp of technicalities. It thus happens 
that the men who, with proper encouragement, might 
benefit the world of American creative music, get 
nothing but the discouragement of repeated rebuff 
without ever knowing why their work is refused. 

However, it is foolish for those who compete in 
prize competitions to complain about the result. The 
greatest successes the world has ever known in art 
have frequently been refused publication and _per- 
formed over and over again. In fact, there is scarcely 
in the dramatic world a work by a new author that 
has won great success that has not been offered up 
and down Broadway for years before finding a pro- 
ducer. Disgruntled competitors in prize competi- 
tions should reflect upon the history of Abie’s Irish 
Rose and its author, and take comfort. 


A MAN OF MANY PARTS 

\ man of parts—many parts—is Ernest F. Eilert. 
This is not said because he is President of the Musi- 
cal Courier Company and of the printing establish- 
ment which bears his name and prints this paper, 
but because he is in addition a Master of Arts, Doc- 
tor of Commercial Science, Past President of the 
United Typothetae of America, former School Com- 
missioner for New York City under Mayor Gaynor, 
leader in the Lutheran Church of New York and its 
affiliated societies, and so’ many other things that the 
limits of the editorial columns of this issue forbid 
their enumeration. At the convention of the United 
Typothetae of America, held at the Hotel Commo- 
dore during the past week, Mr. Eilert, as president, 
delivered the chief address, in the course of which he 
announced that two chairs in the art of printing had 
been endowed by the organization at the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology at a cost of $225,000. The 
educational work of the United Typothetae has the 
twofold purpose of enabling printers to arrive at a 
better understanding of the art froma business point 
of view, and of the business of printing from an 
artistic standard. During his term as School Com- 
missioner Mr. Eilert helped to bring about the erec- 
tion and organization of about forty new schools in 
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New York City. Mr. Eilert’s ceaseless efforts for 
what is better, worthier and loftier are in a large 
measure responsible for the sensational progress that 
has been made in all branches of the printing indus- 
try in the last thirty years. 
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MUSSOLINI REGULATES OPERA 

Governmental supervision of grand opera in Italy 
(a reform instituted by Mussolini) is being watched 
with interest, says Herbert M. Johnson, of the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera, who returned recently from a visit 
abroad. Toa New York Times reporter, Mr. John- 
son, says: 


The Italian Government is, of course, not concerned with 
developing foreign talent. Its drastic action in ordering all 
opera houses to operate during the coming season and to 
present at least three different works is aimed toward pro- 
viding employment for the largest possible number of sing- 
ers. All the vocalists are required to register at a govern- 
ment bureau. 


In further explanation of the three-opera arrange- 
ment, Mr. Johnson continues: 


Americans cannot visualize a lyric organization with- 
out a repertoire of at least three operas. It is different 
in the small cities of Italy, and that difference doubtless is 
an important factor in creating the remarkable knowledge of 
certain operas possessed by most Italians. 

As an example, in Schio, a little town of 
tion, near Vicenza, a typical little Italian opera company 
opened its engagement on Friday, June 24, and gave eight 
performances in ten days, and all of the same opera! Such 
a thing would be utterly impossible anywhere in the United 
States, but the organization drew good business, though the 
same people appeared over and over again. In the course of 
a few performances the audience knows them as well as the 
artists, and heaven help any of the latter who may make 
mistakes. 

This is a condition one 


25,000 popula- 


may encounter almost anywhere in 
Italy. The prevalence of such organizations has constituted 
a great clinic in which large numbers of young artists have 
acquired experience. 

America always has lacked just such opportunities 
for its young opera artists, and that is why they con- 
tinue to go abroad when their studies are finished 
here. Our own government would do well to sub- 
vention several opera companies for the training of 
native lyric talent, but alas! the prospect for such a 
musical millennium still seems many artistic leagues 
distant. 








TUNING IN WITH EUROPE 











Coming back to London in —_ is like com- 
ing home to an empty house. Nobody home; and 
hardly a sign of life, musically piel except for 
the perpetual “Proms,” which somehow lie outside 
the regular cycle of musical events. 

* * * 

\ll the worl 
after a threatened demise, 
new life by the grace of the “B. B. ’ or British 
Broadcasting Corporation. And what a life! Last 
season concert after concert was so badly patronized 
that the “Promenade” actually lived up to its name. 
Now suddenly, people pack into the place as if it 
were a New York subway train, and women are car- 
ried out after fainting in the crush. Hardly a concert 
without its casualties. Sir Henry Wood, humorist 
that he is, plays Haydn’s overture, The Deserted Isle, 
with his back turned on the crowd. It is like show- 
film to an audience sweltering at 95 in 


d knows, of course, that the proms, 
have been quickened into 


ing a polar 
the shade. 

break their necks to hear these con- 
certs in the hall now that they can listen to them on 
the wireless (after shunning them when they 
couldn’t) is a mass-psychological problem fit for the 
scientists of the British Association, now in session 
at Leeds, to tackle. Whatever the solution it proves 
one thing: wireless does not kill the concert business. 
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Why people 


It seems to us that if people will pay to stand up 
for three hours in a crowd and in an atmosphere that 
you can cut with a knife to hear something which 
they can hear for practically nothing sitting quietly 
at home, it must be either that what you hear on the 
wireless is not music or that home is not what the 
old song says it is. In any case it is clear that in- 
stead of competing with each other concerts and 
wireless should cooperate, as they now actually do 
in England. For if it cannot supply an adequate sub- 
stitute for good music (as it certainly can for jazz) 
it can certainly create a demand for the real thing. 

; x * * 

Therefore the new scheme of one of the big phono- 
Pre iph companies to run a chain of wireless stations 

1 America is along the right lines. It is worth not- 
Ha — though this may not be generally recog- 
nized in America—this particular company is being 


controlled from its more powerful British end. The 
fact is that the British phonograph industry has gone 
in much more heavily for high class music (the re- 
cording of all the Beethoven string quartets, for in- 
stance) than the American. The result is that the 
wireless “competition” hit it, if at all, only very 
temporarily, and phonograph shares have since then 
witnessed a sensational recovery in England.  In- 
deed, there is at present a regular phonograph boom 
on the London Stock Exchange. “Beethoven Pre- 
ferred” ought to be the slogan of this boom. What 
this particular company is doing, obviously, is to re- 
cover its American market by boosting its “classical” 
records, and it is choosing the wireless as an “‘educa- 
tional” medium. This is taking a long sight on 
things and it proves that what the Germans call 
“eternity values” are the best investment after all. 


* * x 


Besides the Proms and broadcast music generally, 
London will shortly have Mme. Pavlova at Covent 
Garden, plus a symphony orchestra in charge of the 
young Russian conductor, Efrem Kurtz. Mme. 
Pavlova heard Kurtz in Stuttgart (where he is the 
conductor of the Philharmonic Orchestra) and was 
so enamoured of his reading of Scheherezade, 
Petrouchka and other Russian ballet music that she 
invited him to conduct at Covent Garden—not only 
ballet music but symphonic works as well. 

ci * 

Arriving in London Mme. Pavlova told the re- 
porters that England has “no art,” as Sir Thomas 
Beecham has told them so many times before. But 
the oftener the English hear this truth about them- 
selves the more they seem to like it. In fact they 
think it most awful charming of Sir Thomas and 
Mme. Pavlova to say these funny things, don’t you 
know. 

a 

Aside from music England at this time of the 
year takes its annual fling at science, for the vener- 
able British Association, which sixty-odd years ago 
witnessed the first battle of the evolutionists led by 
Darwin and Huxley, is in session, and so supplies 
the press with “copy” at an otherwise very dull time. 
A Dr. G. P. Bidder has just told the Association 
(and the world) that our love of music dates from 
the time when we were nothing but a little blob of 
jelly at the bottom of the ocean. It is to our early 
efforts to build up our tissues rhythmically that we 
owe our present love of jazz. And that, apparently, 
is why even science nowadays is jazzed. Sage? 
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SCENES FROM LA FETE DES CYGNES 


held at the Palace of Fontainebleau, France 
after the cere mony. 


Fontainebleau Féte Honors Walter Damrosch 


American students in the Conservatoire Américain and 
Beaux Arts school in Fontainebleau, France, celebrated the 
visit of Walter Damrosch this summer with a fete and 
costume ball. The lovely chateau of Fontainebleau, sur- 
rounded by its forest, which, by courtesy of the French 
government, is now the rendezvous of American students 
during the summer, made a splendid setting for this pageant. 

The naming of five baby swans was the nucleus around 
which La Fete des Cygnes was built. In 1920 Dr. Dam- 
rosch suggested that a summer school for American musi- 
cians and artists be established at Fontainebleau. Following 
this suggestion, the successful growth of the school resulted. 
The students have always taken a lively and concerned in- 
terest in the swans which inhabit the carp pond, and after 
the tragic end of one lovely family of swans, the original 
swan fete was held in order to gain 2,500 francs for the 
purchase of a new 3" of swans. 

Frances Hunter, of Kankakee, Ill., was chosen queen of 
the recent féte, her attendants being Virginia Meyer, of 
Rye, N. Y., and Foresta Hodgson, of Yonkers, N. Y. 
Flower girls were Soeurette Diehl (Houston, Tex.) and 
Florence Fraser (San Francisco, Cal.). Ladies-in-waiting 
were Irene Hubbard (Philadelphia, Pa.) and Barbara 
Singer (Memphis, Tenn.). Fred Cardin (Philadelphia) 
acted as boatman. Music for the occasion consisted of 
Gluck’s Orpheo, sung by a group of maidens; special music 
adapted by Gerald Reynolds, of New York, from Ravel’s 
Daphne and Chloe; Debussy’s Afternoon of a Faun, played 
by Quinto Maganini, flutist, and the Swan Song from 
Lohengrin, sung by Charles Kullman, of New Haven, Conn. 
Albert Golemon (Auburn, Ala.) and Percy Goodman (New 
York) designed the costumes, the boat, and all accessories. 

Other distinguished guests beside Dr. Damrosch were 
Sheldon Whitehouse, representative of Ambassador Herrick, 
the Prefet of Seine-et-Marne, and Jacques Durand of Paris. 


K. of C. Auditorium Ideal for Concert or Opera 


Just at this time when New York concert halls and audi- 
toriums are at a premium because of the great demand for 
space in this great metropolis, the Knights of Columbus 
have opened for the public’s use their desirable saarans 
which is part of the Club House of this organization located 
on Fifty-first Street and Eighth Avenue. 

The proble m of housing concert goers became even more 
acute when the old Aeolian Hall closed its doors. It is 
true that in the new Aeolian building there are some smaller 
salons but they do not take the place of the former audi- 
torium. The Knights of Columbus auditorium can well 
fill the role and can be ranked as one of the most artistic 
little theaters in New York. It is a unit which, while part 
of the club building, is entirely separate from it, with the 
entrance directly on Fifty-first Street. It has the complete 
stage equipment of the modern playhouse, with a platform 
large enough to seat one-hundred people comfortably. Back 
of the stage are three floors of dressing rooms. 

The auditorium proper, with a seating capacity of 1,500, 
is of the Spanish type, with seventeen horse-shoe boxes and 
eight loggia boxes, behind which the balcony rises. It is 
paneled in soft gray with a cream background. The sur- 
face is painted in ebony, this same striking note of black 
against the light background also showing in the bannisters 
ot wrought iren with hand rail of brass. Terrazzo flooring, 
closely resembling polished marble, is used in the balcony 
and on the staircase, while the floor of the orchestra, easily 


, in honor of Walter Damrosch. 
(2) Debarkation of the féte queen and attendants. 


(1) Dr. Damrosch about to address the crowd 


converted into a ballroom, is of hardwood 

Velvet of Spanish rose adorns the facia of the boxes and 
is used for the chairs in the stalls and for wall hangings, 
a deeper note of color being found in the both 
orchestra and balcony where dark red leather is used. 
Throughout the theater are handrails of highly polished 
brass. Acoustically speaking the auditorium was of course 
built with a view for harboring musical and theatrical of- 
ferings; its depth, height and width have been carefully 
candidal, and in its furnishings this very important ques- 
tion was dwelt on. The farsighted builders have provided 
all the details for theater conveniences such as separate 
lobbies, smoking rooms, lounges and foyer. 

It is ideally located, situated in the heart of New York, 
only one block from the Great White Way with its countless 
theaters, diagonally opposite the New Madison Square 
Garden and within but a stone’s throw of the site where 
Otto Kahn planned to build the new Metrgpolitan Opera 
House. Standing on one of the most central sites of New 
York, the auditorium is easily reached by automobile, sur- 
face car, elevated and subway, the stations of both the Inter- 
borough and B. M. T. being within a block or two of the 
building, while that of the Eighth Avenue subway now un- 
der construction will be directly outside the structures. 

Although the auditorium has been opened only a short 
time, both the Greek Opera Company and the Fine Arts 
Opera Company have already given performances there. 


William C. Carl Returns 

William C. Carl returned from Paris on the Berengaria 
recently after his summer abroad. Dr. Carl returns in the 
best of health, ready for a season which promises to be one 
of great activity. A large number of novelties and some 
rare music both ancient and modern were secured, all of 
which he plans to include in his coming programs, and at 
the Guilmant Organ School. New methods were investigated 
and will be added to the already large list of up-to-date 
attractions scheduled for 1927-28. 

Dr. Carl was entertained by Monsieur Joseph Bonnet and 
his bride, and by the Guilmant family. Felix Guilmant, son 
of the late Alexandre Guilmant, came from his villa on the 
French coast to bid Dr. Carl bon yoyage at Cherbourg, when 
sailing for New York. July and August were spent in 
Switzerland in the vicinity of the estates of Paderewski, 
Josef Hofmann, Ernest Schelling, and other artists. At 
Vevey, he attended a performance of La Fete des Vignerons, 
an historical pageant of Swiss life and customs, staged each 
twenty years, for which Gustav Doret, noted Swiss com- 
poser, wrote the score. 

The final arrangements for the re-opening of the Guil- 
mant Organ School are now being made, and the competition 
for the free Berolzheimer Scholarships will be held Monday 
morning, September 26, at nine- thirty. The members of the 
faculty, ie illard Irving Nevins, Warren R. Hedden, Clement 
R. ¢ Gale, ( xeorge William Volkel, Lillian Ellegood Fowler, 
Charles Schlette and Dr. Duffield, have already returned 
from their holidays. 

During Dr. Carl’s absence abroad his place at the First 
Presbyterian Church was filled by Sumner Allen Jackson, 
George William Volkel, and Helen Reichard. 


seats of 


Swedish Choral Club Tours Europe 
_ Enthusiastic criticism and glowing reports from the lead- 
ing newspapers and music journals of Sweden and De nmark 
give evidence of the success which was won by the Women’s 





NEWS FLASHES 








Melius’ Success Holds Up Opera 
(Special cable to the Musical Courter) 
Paris.—Performance of Barber of Seville delayed 
when Luella Melius sang lesson scene twice after 


long applause at the Paris Opera Comique Friday. 
(Signed) Lucas. 











Sarah Fischer Captures American Legion 
Convention 
Special cable to the Musical Courter) 

Puls —Garah Fischer sang Marseillaise bril- 
liantly at the opening of the American Legion 
Convention on the morning of September 19. Tri- 
umphed in Mignon on the same day at the Opera 
Comique. (Signed) Debogory. 








Echaniz Plays with Havana Symphony 
(Special cable to the Musical Courier) 
Havana, Cuba.—Jose Echaniz won a tremen- 
dous ovation on September 18 with the Havana 
Symphony Orchestra masterfully playing Grieg 
and Tschaikowsky concertos. There were many 


recalls and it was necessary to give encores. 
(Signed) D. 











Chorus of the Swedish Choral Club in their recent concert 

tour through Scandinavia. This chorus, made up of forty 

women’s voices with four soloists, under the baton of Edgar 

A. Nelson, director of the Swedish Choral Club, gave thirty- 

three concerts during the six weeks’ tour. Jennie Peterson, 

soprano; Edna Swanson VerHaar, contralto; Watt Webber, 
tenor, and Mark 
Love, baritone, travel- 
led as soloists with 
the club. In Sweden 
and Denmark, the 
male voice is supreme, 
and a chorus made 
up entirely of wo- 
men was a _ distinct 
novelty. The Scan- 
dinavian people, how- 
ever, were quick KX 
recognize and appreci- 
ate the musicianship 
and calibre of the pro- 
grams. presented by 
the chorus and were 
lavish in their inter- 
est and praise. 

The singers were 
warmly received and 
royally entertained in 

ee the countries they 

EDGAR NEI SON visited. Not only 

those of the musical 

world, but also the finest and foremost representatives in the 

circles of literature and science paid tribute to the artistry 
of this group of Chicago singers and their conductor. 

Seven years ago the Swedish Choral Club made a tour 
through the countries recently re-visited, and this second 
tour with the women’s chorus proved equally brilliant and 
successful. Plans are now being outlined for a third concert 
trip to be made in 1930 by the Swedish Choral Club. A 
mixed chorus of sixty voices, directed by Edgar Nelson, will 
give the concerts, and the tour will include not only Scandi- 
navia but Germany, France and England. 

Mr. Nelson has set an early date for the first fall re- 
hearsal of the Swedish Choral Club, and under his guidance 
new programs will be presented during the coming season 





occupying the first two floors of the K. of C. Club Hotel, in New York City. 


THE K. OF C. AUDITORIUM AND STAGE, 


There is a seating capacity of 1,500 and a stage capacity of 100. 


(Herbert Photos, Inc.) 
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GOTHAM GOSSIP ANSWER TO LAST WEEK’S MELODY PUZZLE: 
“THE WIND-HARP” 








ELLERMAN RetuRN FROM Long Auto Trip 

‘ and Amy Ellerman have returned from a ¢ # 

5,500 mile trip as far west as the Black Hills of South 2 : + 
" 
+ 





Dakota, 1 ng Canada and a sojourn at Lake Kegonsa | 
Wisconsin. Before their return, they were guests of t 
Sarah P eck Mort and Taylor More, on the Mr. and Mrs. =— 

















——————_[_ $— <_—_$_ > _$_$—$<_$$_$ $$ ——>———— = 


MABEL M. PARKER 


Teacher of Singing 
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Announces Finlay Shepherd Estate in Roxbury, N. Y. This proved a MUSIC ON THE AIR 


varied vacation, the best they have ever had, for it included wa 


il ] hi everything from mountain climbing and fishing and swim ; ‘ 

That Her Phi ade p la ming to golfing and getting ready for their busy season, 1 ontinued jrom page 19) 

which has already actively started. . featured Katherine Palmer in four solo numbers. It is 

. ay SE eee obvious that Miss Palmer has an extensive repertory and 

Stu 10 ; : : an ability at combining effective selections. Her voice is a 
Mrs. Otto Klemperer was heard with success at the Staat- pleasure to listen to; it is a rich, opulent instrument, which 

opera in Berlin as Frau Fluth in the Merry Wives of 


. a i ; 5 “e she uses with extreme ease. The Royal Hour was a lively 
In the 7 indsor and a the “estspiele ey modern OPET ae a0 Baden one during which was featured a novelty march—that is, 
Baden. Lauritz Melchior made a fine impression at the 4 novel arrangement of a Herbert creation, The Glory of the 


‘ . Festspiele in Bay reuth as Parsifal, and Siegfried. Lottice Yankee Navy. We liked the tenor, Frank Munn, who joined 
Presser Building Howell ce ntinues to please her audiences with splendid per- the Philco forces. His natural leaning to the ballad type of 
formances of Barbara Frietchie in My Maryland in Atlantic song and his excellent judgment in the use of this ability 
“ City. Vivian Hart is rehearsing in the new Gershwin pro- yaises the standard of this field of singing. The Whittall 
is duction which will open in New York in September. Anglo Persians gave the second of their concerts of the 
Sergei Klibansky returned from Switzerland the first week current broadcasting season under the direction of Louis 
in September to reopen his New York studio. Katzman. Characteristic sketches from Italy, Russia and 
Now Open : a France were arranged to produce and retain a true musical 
interest. 
Open Session to Be Held by Mrs. Perfield SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 17—An operetta seldom heard is 
- ~ fa Ellis Perfield will hold an open session for teachers at the Gilbert and Sullivan Haddon Hall, wherein the story 
l é 14 Chestnut Street ie he nal Avenue studios on oleae 26 at 9:30a.m. Of Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall is immortalized in 
Phil d l } ° At 7:30 in the evening of the same day she will hold an open — Music. I he Urban Quartet oe ey excellent vermon oF 
liade p ala session for singers. Mrs. Perfield announces she is at her the work over WOR, ae the charm which is 
Steinway Hall studios on Tuesday, Wednesdays and Fridays. practically the trade mark of Gilbert and Sullivan. Some 
Sst operatic ventures were heard over WGBS when George 


ee TENOR Camara, baritone, and Paula Fire, young soprano, joined 

















AURARON | 


Chicago Civic Opera forces. Miss Fire is making a name for herself just about 
as rapidly as could be hoped for in the precarious field of 
music. 

Management: Harry and Arthur Culbertson, Aeolian SunbaAy, SEPTEMBER 18—The new Columbia station came 
Hall. New York. 4832 Dorchester Ave., Chicago jnto being, as far as the public was concerned, with a sepul 


chral announcement: “This is the voice of Columbia.” The 


RENE VOCAL TEACHER announcer is to remain a man of mystery while Major 
Andrew is to be its major expounder. The continuity of 
Studio 346 West 7ist Street, New York the afternoon followed an orchestral out-lay ; several of the 
works were extremely well done, with a verve that promises 
Telephone: Susquehanna 9541 





much in the way of livening up a rather stale spirit. This is 
PIANO not necessarily the fault of any particular station; it is the 


INSTRUCTION inevitable consequence of an attempt to keep the public 
113 West S7th Street continually amused. In the evening the much _ heralded 
New York City performance of The King’s Henchman was given over 


Telephone Circle 4780 this same station. Major White introduced Deems Taylor 
most eloquently and then Mr. Taylor proceeded to relate 


CONCERT PIANIST the plot of the opera. The tabloid version was arranged 

Exclusive Management by Mr. Taylor personally; it brought out the salient spots 

M. VALMALETTE of the ba. and with the help of the narrator during the 

45 rue de la Boétie, Paris performance the story was easily followed. The principals 
Gaveau Piano 


NOW TOURING EUROPE were Marie Sundelius, Rafaelo Diaz and Giovanni Martino, 
members of the Metropolitan Opera Company, who infused 


e ——— BARITONE into the work a musicianship which made for a notable bit 
W TEACHER OF VOICE of musical presentation excellently directed. Another novelty 
Available for Concert, Recital and Oratorio was the Capitol Theater broadcast which came about as 

: son Studio: Metropolitan Building, Orange, N. J. the result of enlargements in the broadcasting rooms. The 

N. Y. Branch: 105 West 130th Street microphones were simply turned on during the presentation 


of the picture, The Big Parade, for which the musical 
score has been supplied by William Axt and David Mendoza. 
The talents of these two musicians are a combination of 
magnitude and brilliance, with originality and appropriateness. 


> ] ox y CU sf FACTS of INTEREST 
Harp P f : . ‘ WODA of Paterson, N. J., is said to be the first station 
: é ~ to hire listeners. 


Charles Hackett and Fritz Reiner cancelled some Euro- 


e j , a 
Ee, pean engagements so as to participate on some of the ( ‘olum 
Concerts are now being booked for pe F ll bia Phonograph broadcasts. 


; Guglielmo Marconi, inventor of wireless telegraphy, will 
b ANNIE FRIEDBERG j officially open the new short wave beam station, now being 
next season y fia wee . tested at Rocky Point for communication with England. 


Ben Selvin has been engaged by Columbia as a music con- 


Fisk Building, New York City / ; é ’ Oe aeaaiaitinda Radio Telegraph conference has been 

















set for October 3. 
A radio extension university over WEVD is planned, 
which will include a curriculum of English, civics, citizen- 
ship, history, politics, ete. 
| Stephen Ceukor has been made general manager of sta- 


tion WRN 
Fritz has been engaged by Columbia to conduct a 
r all rs symphonic concert on September 28. 
£ e MARGHERITA TIRINDELLI, 


VOCAL STUDIOS May teeta Pupils Active 


May Stone has resumed teaching at her New York studios, 
and from present indications will have another busy season. 


f Last year many of her pupils appeared in opera, musical 
comedy and concert, and were ranked among the radio favor- 

Have Re-Opened or ites. Those filling engagements in opera and light opera 
were: Hazel Price, Anne Judson, Jerome Uhl, Princess 
h 1927 28 S : Ataloa, Betty Wayne, Gail Webster, Frank Ruhf, Christine 
= Caldwell, Beatrice Lohre and Nadia Fedora. The radio 

t e eason attractions include: The May Stone Quartet, consisting of 


Misses Lohre and Fedora and Messrs. Ruhf and Uhl; Nadia 


MR. PROSCHOWSKI is author of Fedora, Lillian Dublin and Alice Deane. 
ot y ing’’—C. C. Birchard & Compan Bennetts 
ao Way goer ore P aes A Augusta Lenska to Make New York Debut 
eginner s —_ eodore fresser pany Augusta Lenska, Chicago Civic Opera contralto, and 
74 Riverside Drive, New York—Telephone Endicott 0139 formerly a pupil of Estelle Liebling in New York, will 


make her first appearance here in recital at Town Hall on 
October 15, 
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Here is the Accompaniment Answer: Next Week Find the Melody 


THE MELODY PUZZLE 


Copyrighted, 1927, by The Musical Courier Company. All rights reserved 


66 99 
We Moderns 
(A Tango) 
Our melody represented by the “thorough bass” figuring in brackets; or supply your own theme. There are five plain major triad-foundations (in 


root position) in the piece.—Find them. 


NUMBER 12 


Arranged by Mortimer Wilson 


Moderato molto, sempre grazioso for the Musica Courier 
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THIS MELODY PUZZLE IS THE TWELFTH OF A SERIES. 
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MARION F. LEDOS, 
soprano, of Montclair, N. J., who has been spending the 
summer at the Marlborough Blenheim, Atlantic City. 


eacher, summering on the 
on teaching in Berlin. 


MAURICE VAN 
PRAAG, 
(left) personnel manager 
of the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, 
snapped at a Stadium re- 
hearsal with Frederick 
soprano, who, following her European successes fulfilled an Stock, one of the orches- 
engagement with the Ravinia Opera Company this summer. tra’s recent guest con- 
ductors. 
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re eR RD ees a THE PRO ARTE STRING QUARTET 

MKS. OTTOKAK B. IRTIK, which has been winning laurels abroad this summer. Fol- 
t the Metropolitan Opera ( lowing a recent successful appearance by the quartet at 
tra, Czechoslovakia. the Frankfort International Festival, the Belgian Minister 

of Fine Arts received the following telegram from Ludwig 

Koch, director of the festival: “The Pro Arte, by its in- 

comparable art, has won the heart of the public and thus 

proved a means of bringing our people into closer contact. 

We thank you for having sent us these splendid Belgian 

artists.” 


IN SEATTLE, WASH. 
ae oo ; Left to right: Frances Peralta, Paul Althouse and Marion 
TAVIOR BLANCHE MARCHES! Telva, who took part in four excellent performances of Aida 
TAYLOR near the entrance of her farm in Touraine, France. Her the early.part of August. The performances were so well 
ie of artists, vacationing at wire haired fox terrier wears a muzzle—against temptation. received that from now on a regular operatic season 
Oimet, Canada Chickens are plenty. will be given each year. 
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CHARLES NAEGELE, 
spends much of his time around the 


American pianist, 
ster (Mass.) harbor. 


picturesque fishing boats in Glou 


ANNA CASE, 


American soprano, at the races at Baden Baden on August 28. 


WELL KNOWN ARTISTS READY FOR WORK. 
Cyrena Van Gordon, mezzo-contralto of the Chicago Civic 
Opera, and Ossip Gabrilowitsch, conductor of the Detroit 
Symphony, were fellow passengers recently on the Levia- 

than. Both look forward to a busy season. 
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Harl 


ing his 


New York contralto, has been spending the summer at Concord, 
which commemorates the first decisive battle of the 


EARLE 


conductor 


or, N 


second 


ADA WOOD 

Vass. At the left she is 
Revolution, and in the snapshe 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. 


Bridge 
t at the right she is near 


Seen 
American 
made famous by 


the Old Manse, 


LAROS, 

who appeared in 
August 28, this 
this past 


on 


° . Lore 
concert there 


Summer 


A NEW SONG FOR 
Arthur Foote, 
Grace Leslie in the garden of Mr. 
summer home at South Hampton, 


the 


scanning the bay at the historic old town of St. 
during a recent trip to the Bermuda Islands. 


+ 


LUCILLE CHA ILFONTI 
This well known coloratura sprees has decid 
Chalfant to Chalfonte. She is booked for a 


ments, and undoubtedly will ‘dublicite her many 


A NEW SEASON, 
eminent composer, and 
Foote’s 
N. H. 


MARION TALLEY, 
coloratura soprano, who opened her season in San Fri — 
on September 6, marking her initial appears nce on the 
and is now working her way East f city 
steady pace. The accompanying snapshots wi 
Gands n of the Gods, Colorado Sprin« z 

Indian children and with a four 


EDWIN HUGHES 
George, ‘ee 
burr 


Y ~ yy 


RANA, 


- | NANA 
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JEANETTE VREELAND AND 
PERCY RECTOR STEPHENS 
snapped while feeding woodchucks in 
Yellowstone Park. The picture of Mr. 
Stephens alone was taken at Hunters Hot 
Springs Hotel in Montana. The soprano 
and her husband, who is a well-known 
vocal teacher of New York City, have 
been on a motor trip in the west since 
August 1. They plan to return to the east 
by motor within a short time, Miss Vree- 
land’s winter season opening with a con- 
cert in Montreal, Canada, on October 4, 
and Mr. Stephens’ duties at his studio de- 
manding attention carly in the fall. 


ROBERT SCHMITZ 
his piano master class photographed 
lescent of Mount Manitou in the 
lorado. They are seated in one of 
r it t t Reading from 
Schmitz, Monique 
yue-Laberge Concert 


FEFETTTETF 
Pode dest sesare 


FTF 


DEVORA NADWORNEY, 
contralto and member of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany Grand Opera Ensemble, photographed in the pine 
forests of Maine. She spent her vacation at Bar Harbor 
and Blue Hill 


FRIEDA HEMPEL A171 {RLSBAD. 
William Thorner, New York vocal teacher, who spent the 
summer abroad with his family, has stepped into the picture 
Viss Hempel recently gave a concert at the Palace Hotel, St 
Moritz, Switzerland, that proved to be one of the outstand 
ing musical events of the season at that popular resort 


MISCHEL CHERNIAVSKY, 
1erniaz iri », Wh » 1s having his vacation in The singer was in splendid woice and gave a program that 


frio commences tls tour i — delighted her audience, which was composed of notables 
} 


nds it in December, sail from many different countries The affair was for th 
South Africa in January bencfit of local charities 


gland September 28 


THE BEAUTIFUL HOME OF MRS. B. T. ROGERS 
of Vancouver, B. C., mother-in-law of Mischel and Jan 
Cherniavsky, with whom they are spending the summer. The 
Cherniavsky Trio will give 250 concerts in one year, the tour 
including the United States, Australia and Africa. 
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THE KEY OF THE CITY CORINNE RIDER-REED, 
win Franko Goldman by the Vice-Mayor of Atlantic City, Henry H. Harrison. Mr. Goldman had — soprano, a lover of flowers as well as song, snapped in the 
1 most successful season there, eclipsing records: of his year previous. garden of her home at Toledo, Ohio. 
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re MASTER CLASSES IN VOICE TECHNIQUE 


with a VERITABLE MASTER IDEA 
behind them. See “The Practical Psy- 
arnt pa of Voice,” pub. G. ne ae 


which is a Complete Vocal Meth 
Studio: 30 West 72nd St. Phone 1457 Endicott 


PILAR -“MIORIN Production 


Coaching In French, Italian and English Operas 
Mise-en-Scene for Opera 
Studio of the Theater: 320 Central Park West, New York. 


STEPHEN TOWNSEND 


Teacher of Singing—NEW YORK: 15 East 38th Street, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday. BOSTON: 6 Newbury Street, Friday, Satur- 
day, Monday. Choral Director, N. Y. Society of the Friends of Music. 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD 


VINCENT V. 
246 HUNTINGTON A OSTON, MASS. 


TEACHERS OF SINGING all its branches and —— 


Estelle LIEBLING 
SOPRANO 
145 West 55th St., New York 


Kamen: BELLAMANN 


Specializes in Voice Placement 
Studio: 200 West 57th Street, New York. 





Tel. Riverside 9605 











Studio: Tel.: 1787 Circle 





Associate Teacher with 


ESTELLE 
LIEBLING 


eens Circle 9873 





ETHEL WATSON VIRGINIA 


USHER LOS KAMP 


Coach - and - _ Concert Teacher of Singing 
ccompanist 
Phone: Studios: 127 West 78th St., N. Y. 


Susquehanna 3135 
EDGAR 


STILLMAN-KELLEY 


STEINWAY HALL ” NEW YORK, N.Y 











Mme. Martha BRAARUD 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
65 East 54th St., New York Telephone 6747 Plaza 











Exclusive 
Management 


R. E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway 
New York 


Victor Records Vitaphone 
Hardman Piano 














MUSICIANSHIP 
TRINITY PRINCIPLE PEDAGOGY 


not “Do-re-mi” 
SIGHT SINGING { “ “Tntervals” 
“ “Numbers” 
SPECIAL SESSION FOR SINGERS 


classes for Adults, 

Teachers, sent upon request 
Address 

EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 


121 Madison Avenue Ya Stre 
New York City hone = and 5551 


Visitors Welcome—Schedule of 
Children, 








Information Bureau 
OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


This department, which has been in successful operation 
for the past number of years, will continue to furnish in- 
formation on all subjects of interest to our readers, free of 


char 

With the facilities at the disposal of the Musica Courier 
it is qualified to dispense information on all musical subjects, 
making the department of value. 

The Musica Courizr will not, however, consent to act as 
intermediary between artists, managers and organizations. It 
will merely furnish facts. 


All communications should be addressed 
Information Bureau, Musical Courier 
Stelnway Hall, 113 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


OSCAR 
SAENGER 


Studios: 
6 East Eighty-first Street 
New York 


Consultations and voice trials by appointment only 
Tel. 8573 Butterfield L. Lilly, Sec’y 
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THE PICK OF THE PUBLICATIONS 











Books 


(Brentano's, New York) 


Music in the Poets, An anthology by Esme J. Howard. 
—This collection of poems has an introduction by Pad- 
erewski that is so good that we are taking the liberty of 
reprinting a major portion of it. After introducing the 
— Mr. Paderewski says: 

I do not know whether, while gathe ring these poems 
and poetic fragments, incidentally referring to or di- 
rectly inspired by music, he intended to serve any defi- 
nite purpese. It seems to me, however, that he has ac- 
complished something good and useful. The present 
educational system cares little if at all for music. The 
production of masterpiece upon masterpiece by the phe- 
nomenal creative genius of several generations has failed 
to secure for that noble art the official place of honor 
which it held, when still very primitive, in the educa- 
tion of our intellectual ancestors the Greeks. The opin- 
ions of Plato and Aristotle no longer prevail. Our modern 
civilization is of a decidedly utilitarian economic character. 
We are chiefly concerned with the production of specialists. 
It is not exceptional to find among men of knowledge, of 
learning, individuals who not only do not feel the charm 
of music, but treat it with a certain disdain. Not having 
received an even rudimentary initiation in the art, they look 
upon music not as an important factor in the emotional 
culture of mankind, but as a mere source of amusement.” 

The great pianist and statesman might have added 
that most men today, whether by reason of our system 
of education or not, look with as much suspicion on 
poetry as they do on music, deeming both softening in- 
fluences which may arouse emotions quite incompatible 
with the fight for success which demands, first of all, 
ruthlessness and cruelty. 

This book will never get into the hands of the average 
man, or the average woman of our day, for the simple 
reason that such people do not read poetry. However, 


Vocal 


(Presbyterian Board of Christian Education, 


Junior Church School Hymnal—Hymnals are 
subject for review in a musical paper. The tunes that 
are used in such works have generally stood the test 
of time and are no doubt selected by the editors for their 
popularity and religious significance. This book con- 
tains 222 hymns neatly printed in the usual four-part 
arrangement with the words of nearly all of the verses 
between the music staves. After the hymns is a sec- 
tion of the book devoted to instrumental music, pieces 
by Batiste, Mendelssohn, Chopin, Beethoven, etc. In 
the back of the book are numerous selections for services 
of worship divided into various sections, and there are 
a number of religious poems without music. It seems 
to be a very complete book, contains nearly 300 pages 
and is neatly and substantially bound. 


Philadelphia) 


hardly 


(White-Smith Music Publishing Co., Boston, New York, Chicago) 
Step by Step, a hymn anthem by Geoffrey O’Hara— 


This is the re-arrangement in choral form of the well 
known song by Mr. O'Hara to words by the late Gordon 
Johnstone. It has been arranged by H. L. Harts for 
women’s voices (four parts), mixed voices (four parts), 
and men’s voices (four parts). It is a very fine work 
and should have the same success in these arrangements 
as it has had in the original. 


Piano 


(The Virgil Piano School Co., New York) 


Second Nocturne, Romance, The Moonlit Sea, A 
Poetic Fancy and To a Nightingale, by A. M. Virgil— 
The Virgil Piano School, and all that it stands for, is too 
well known to need any comment in the columns of the 
Musica Courter. The school has put forth a large num- 
ber of original compositions by its founder in order to 
provide effective study material for its pupils. This 
material is part of that output. It is not only effective 
study music, but interesting piano music and should be 
popular with the students who are called upon to play it. 


Elisabeth Rethberg Sails 


In her speedy transits Elisabeth Rethberg might be aptly 
called a “shooting star.” This past summer she sang her 
third consecutive season at Ravinia Park, making twenty-five 
appearances in nine operas with great success. She left 
immediately after the final one of these for New York and 
sailed immediately for Europe on the S.S. Mauretania to 
begin a series of concerts at once. 

Strongly contrasting styles of Mme. Rethberg’s Ravinia 
Park operas afforded even wider range than her repertory 
at the Metropolitan, displaying as it did her versatility in 
Faust, Trovatore, La Juive, Madame Butterfly, Lohengrin, 
Cavalleria, Masked Ball, Andrea Chenier, and Aida. 

On concluding her European concerts, Mme. Rethberg will 
sail again for New York for her appearances with the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, after which she leaves to 
fulfill an extended concert tour embracing most of the im- 
portant cities in the United States as far west as Denver. 


Yi Mer A Nieto School Reopens 


The 92nd Street Y. M. H. A. Music School, 
direction of A. W. Binder, announces the opening of its 
seventh season. Courses in piano, violin, cello, voice, har- 
mony and counterpoint will be given under an excellent 
faculty for a tuition fee within the reach of all. 

A feature of this year’s courses will be a children’s pre- 
paratory course which will aim to bring out the musical 
instinct of the child by way of ear-training, rhythmic train- 
ing, singing, marching and toy. instruments. 

A choir class, under the direction of Mr. Binder, who 
is also choirmaster of the Free Synagogue, will give vocal 
students the opportunity to train for synagogue and church 
positions, 


under the 
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~ REPLIES TO INQUIRERS 


Answers to letters received in this department are published 
as promptly as possible. The large number of inquiries and the 
limitation of space are responsible for any delay. he letters are 
answered seriatim. 


MusicaL TERMS 

H. C.—Yes, there is an Italian word used to show that 
one hand should be played below the other. The word is 
abbassamento, translated as lowering. Also program music 
and absolute music differ. Program music, so-called, is 
supposed to portray something tangible, while absolute 
music subsists in and for itself according to the definition 
given in musical dictionaries, and is supposed to “affect the 
soul directly.” 

TostI 

R. D. S.—No, Tosti is by no means forgotten either in 
his own country or England, where he lived for many years. 
Indeed, it is only a few weeks ago that a monument to his 
memory was unveiled at his birthplace, Ortuna, Italy. In 
the evening after the unveiling, a choir of 300 young men 
and women sang his Neapolitan and an official address was 
made. Among the messages received was one from King 
George of England, who wished to join in the commemora- 
tion, and spoke of the affection his father and grandmother 
had for Tosti who settled in London in 1875. He became 
singing master “4 the Royal Family in 1880. Returning to 
Rome in 1913, he died there in 1916. 

Mucu Music 


S. A. L.—There is always music to be heard in this big 
city, and therefore you need not wait for the middle of the 
winter season if you want to have a variety to choose from. 
The only thing that does not go on during the summer 
is the opera at the Metropolitan; but there is so much other 
music played and sung, your visit would not be wasted 
if you came at any time of the year. Early in October 
there will be the Worcester Music Festival, followed almost 
immediately by the Maine Festival. Both these events are 
of great interest and you will find notices of them in the 
pages of the MusrcaL Courter, giving names of artists, etc. 
[These two events make a fine opening of the season 


Pedro Pons in New York 
Pons, 
highest 
Madrid. 


Pedro 
with the 
Music in 


Spanish pianist and pedagogue, graduated 
honors from the Royal Conservatory of 
Upon the completion of his studies in 


PROF. PEDRO PONS 

that institution, he went to Paris, where he became the pupil 
of Duvernini. So great was his success in the Parisian 
capital that he was engaged to give piano recitals in other 
European cities. Later he toured the United States and 
Me xiC0. He was heard in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
and Chicago and gave no less than ten recitals in Mexico 
City, where the critics are said to have proclaimed him as 
one of the greatest Spanish pianists. Another tour of 
Europe was followed by a tournee through South America 
in joint recital with Brindis de Salas, Spanish violinist, and 
again he added more laurels to his many successes. His 
popularity led to so many demands for piano lessons that he 
finally accepted a position as director of the Boston Con- 
servatory of Music at Havana. Some time later he took 
charge of the direction of the Tampa Conservatory of 
Music, which he successfully conducted for a number of 
years. In 1914 he was accepted as a Member in the Inter- 
State Faculty of the Western Conservatory of Chicago. 
Prof. Pons finally returned to Spain, where he has toured 
for the past two seasons. He is now in New York City 
again and is available for the season 1927-28. 


Sullivan Pupil with Chicago Opera 
Eleanor Elderkin, artist-pupil of Dr. Daniel Sullivan, has 
been engaged for the coming season by the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company. 
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American Concert Management to Present 
Apocalypse 

The Apocalypse, a dramatic oratorio, which won the 
$5,000 prize offered by the National Federation of Music 
Clubs, will be the first offering of the American Concert 
Management, Inc., in its series of attractions for the coming 
season. The music is by Paolo Gallico, text by Pauline 
Arnoux MacArthur and Henri P. Roche. The work was 
first produced with great success in Carnegie Hall by the 
Oratorio Society of New York, and was immediately ac- 
claimed as a foremost musical event. Its success with the 
press was designated by the statement that “indeed, with the 
single exception of Bach’s Passion it is doubtful if any ora- 
torio has greater dramatic force than this Apocalypse. It 
equals most of the oratorios that have lived during the last 
500 years.” 

The oratorio is designated as a dramatic work. There 
is more than musical grandeur in it, containing as it does 
a vitality, striking color and elasticity which are of the 
drama. It is written in a prologue and three parts. The 
respective titles are Belshazzar’s Feast, Armageddon, Baby- 
lon and the Millennium. In fashioning the libretto the 
authors have drawn not only from Revelation, but also 
from the Book of Daniel, and there are a number of im- 
aginative passages which are derived not at all from the 
holy writ. In fact, Belshazzar’s Feast and Babylon are 
made up almost wholly of orginal verses. The aims of 
the librettists and composer have been projected along lines 
of spiritual interpretation and prophetic disclosures as much 
as of sheer beauty of artistic achievement, and in their 
selection they have also shown a deep sense of practical 
values. 

Throughout the first three acts the role of interpreter is 
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taken by a character designated as Narrator and in the 
Prologue he announces that Belshazzar, the king, made a 
great feast to a thousand of his lords and drank wine be- 
fore the thousand. The first act opens with the story of the 
slaying of Abel as a symbolic introduction of the war 
theme. The part entitled Babylon is symbolized by a 
woman sitting upon a scarlet colored beast and having in 
her hand a golden cup full of abomination. She is the 
scarlet woman to whom finally comes the realization that 
her power is broken and that involuntarily she has fulfilled 
the prophecy to bear forever the living wound of men’s 
scorn. The Millennium, the culmination of all beauty, good- 
ness and happiness, comes expressed in the triumphant 
“I am Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the end, the 
first and the last.” 

Mr. Gallico, Mrs. MacArthur and Mr. Roche have done 
something inthis work not easily accomplished. They have 
taken a Biblical subject and purging it of all sectarian appeal 
have made a vehicle for a message which speaks to all 
humanity. 

By presenting the Apocalypse the American Concert Man- 
agement feels that it renders a great service to the Ameri- 
can public as there has been a great demand for this kind 
of entertainment. 

The Apocalypse will be presented with a large symphony 
orchestra-chorus of twenty-four voices, and with the best 
rig obtainable. One of the sopranos engaged is 
Gladys Burns, who was the prize winning soprano of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs. 

Curtis Institute Notes 

Lynnwood Farnam, head of the ofgan department of the 
Curtis Institute of Music, Philadelphia, has concluded a 
tour of the principal cities of England and Scotland, where 
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he was received with much enthusiasm. His principal re- 
citals were given at St. George’s Church, Edinburgh; Liver- 
pool Cathedral, and York Minster. Mr. Farnam will return 
late in September to resume his position as organist of the 
Church of the Holy Communion, New York, and to open the 
new organ of the Institute. 

Louise Palmer Walker and Dorothy Hodges, violin stu- 
dents, have been appointed members of the violin faculty of 
the Rittenhouse School of Music, Philadelphia. Both Miss 
Walker and Miss Hodges have studied for two years with 
Carl Flesch and Richard Hartzer at the Curtis Institute. 

Jane Pickens and Charlotte Simons, students of Marcella 
Sembrich at the Curtis Institute, took part in a program at 
Mme. Sembrich’s summer home at Lake George, N. Y., 
before an audience that included Louise Homer and Dusolina 
Giannini. Miss Pickens and Miss Simons, with four other 
students of the Institute, have been spending the summer 
studying with Mme. Sembrich. 


Marmeins Open Season 


The Marmein Dancers returned from Europe to find that 
they had a crowded and busy season before them, for they 
were whisked off to Canada immediately, where they ap- 
peared on September 8 and presented several new drama 
dances which they composed while in Europe. Dr. Hugo 
Riesenfeld has engaged the three sisters to appear at his 
Colony Theater in New York, where they will be assisted 
by his large ballet corps. A unique feature of the season’s 
programs will be one of their drama dances called Machinery, 
an interpretation of American industry. 

A teachers’ course, conducted by the Marmeins at the 
Waldorf-Astoria in New York, has just been completed. 
Three hundred teachers attended the short course, which 
was given at the Dancing Masters’ Convention 
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-THE RAPID RISE OF THE HART HOUSE STRING QUARTET 


The rapid rise of the Hart House String Quartet of 
Toronto, Canada, to a position of eminence among chamber 
music organizations before the public today is the result of 
a hearty and disinterested codperation between its constitu- 
ent members, and the equally wholesouled support, 
moral and material, of their distinguished sponsors and 
friends, the Hon. Vincent Massey and Mrs. Massey. 

Founded in the fall of 1924 by Geza De Kresz, violinist, 
originally of Bucharest, Rumania, and Boris Hambourg, in- 
ternationally renowned cellist, the quartet has appeared 
each season with unqualified success in extensive tours 
throughout the United States and Canada. It has come to be 
recognized as a representative Canadian institution, the spe- 
cial pet of Canadian officialdom from the Goyernor General 
and Prime Minister down. No national event takes place 
in the Dominion without the participation of the Hart 
House Quartet; they were the outstanding feature of the 
recent Folk Song Festival in Quebec and 
the Diamond Jubilee in Ottawa, which 
latter celebration, by a specially contrived 
relay system, was broadcast around the 
globe.The American press has bestowed 
upon these four young chamber musicians 
the proud title ot “Canada’s Musical Am- 
bassadors.”’ 

The personnel of the quartet includes 
Harry Adaskin, second violin, and Milton 
Blackstone, viola. Mr. Blackstone also 
acts as personal business representative, 
a capacity in which he has proven emin- 
ently successful. During a recent visit to 
New York he had much of interest to say 
about his organization and its plans for 
the coming season. 

An extensive tour through Canada and 
the United States will be undertaken, 
starting at Detroit, Mich., on November 
29. The quartet will then proceed to the 
Pacific Coast where it will concertize for 
a month, appearing three times in San 
Francisco, twice in Los Angeles and twice 
in Pasadena. January 12 and 13 will find 
them in Toronto and Montreal, and January 
15 in Boston for one of the Boston Library 
concerts sponsored by Mrs. 
After that will come a_ two 
weeks’ tour of New England, New he 
and Pennsylvania. In Washington, D. 
where the artists will be the guests of a 
Canadian minister, Hon. Vincent Massey and Mrs. Massey, 
they will appear in two concerts the last week in January. 
February 1 to 18 will be spent in the South West; Missouri, 
we ansas and Oklahoma, and the remainder of the season will 
be devoted to appearances in Canada. 

The genuine devotion of the Hart House players to the 
cause of the string quartet prompts them to invite other 
similar organizations to their home town, Toronto, to share 
with them in their series of concerts there. This year, as 
last, there will be five concerts in Toronto, devoted to the 
presentation of all the Beethoven Quartets. Of these con- 
certs one will be played by the Flonzaley Quartet, and one 
by the Rosé Quartet of Vienna. Last year the visitors were 
the Kilbourn Quartet of Rochester, which enjoys the pa- 
tronage of George Eastman, of kodak fame. The visits of 
the guest quartets are financed entirely by the Hart House 
Quartet; truly a laudable and unique undertaking on the 
part of these four real artists. In addition to the guest 
quartets, composers and pianists are invited to Toronto each 
season to join in the presentation of chamber music works. 
Last season Eugene Goossens participated in the perform- 
ance of his own piano quartet, and delivered a lecture on 
the subject of chamber music. Leonid Kreutzer appeared 
as pianist in the F minor piano quintet of Brahms. 

The repertory of the Hart House Quartet, as Mr. Black- 
stone points out, besides covering the entire field of the 
classical, includes all quartets of importance by modern and 
contemporary composers. The first quartet of Bartok, one 
of the finest of modern quartets, was introduced in America 
by the Toronto aggregation in New York and Boston. 

The artistry, the loftiness of purpose and the personality 
of the members of this representative organization have 
won for them, in addition to professional success, a social 
standing of which they can well be proud. One of their 
warm personal friends is Lord Willingdon, Governor General 
of Canada, at whose home in Ottowa the quartet has given 
a number of recitals. Edward Johnson, foremost Canadian 
singer, and pride of musical Canada, is greatly interested in 
the career of these four young apostles of the highest form 
of music, and likes to claim part credit for their success. 

It was with great satisfaction that Mr. Blackstone called 
attention to the fact that eighty per cent of last year’s en- 
gagements resulted in return dates for the coming season. 
The managerial firm of Beckhard & Macfarlane, Inc., of 250 
West 57th Street, New York City, the United States repre- 
sentatives of the quartet, is highly gratified with this season’s 
bookings, which, it is expected, will exceed by far those of 
last year. 

The somewhat unusual name of the quartet is taken from 
Hart House, which was built and presented to the University 
of Toronto by the Massey foundation as a unique center of 
fine arts. The Springfield Union, in an editorial comment 
says: “Canada has scored a notable artistic victory through 
the enterprise shown by the University of Toronto in se- 
curing a permanent endowment for the Hart House Quartet. 
Removed from the pressure of financial necessity, this en- 
semble is in a position to concentrate on purely musical ac- 
complishment. The United States shares in the benefits of 
this endowment, for fully a third of the quartet's engage- 
ments for the coming year are on this side of the interna- 
tional boundary.” 


series of 
Coolidge. 


Wentworth and Parr in Bermuda 
Estelle Wentworth and Albert Parr, well known musicians 
of Washington, D. C., together with Miss Wentworth’s 
mother, Mrs. G. O. Wentworth, have been enjoying a va- 
cation in Bermuda. 


Joachim’s Greatniece in Recital 
Yelly d’Aranyi, violinist, a greatniece of Joseph Joachim, 
will give a recital at Town Hall on November 26. Reports 


both’ 


THE 


from abroad indicate that the violinist’s bid for American 
recognition is based on something more substantial than 
her kinship with the famous master. 


Zeckwer-Hahn Academy in Fifty-eighth Year 


The Zeckwer-Hahn Philadelphia Musical Academy is the 
third oldest school of music in the United States and is 
about to enter upon its fifty-eighth year of musical activity. 
It was founded by John Himmelsbach, afterwards taken up 
by Richard Zeckwer, then by his son Camille Zeckwer, and 
now by Frederick Hahn. Thousands of pupils have been 
educated at the Academy, many of whom hold prominent 
positions in various parts of the United States. 

This is Mr. Hahn’s first year as director and innovations 
have been made in the way of new equipment, teachers of 
prominence and activities. The new personnel will include 


HART HOUSE STRING QUARTET 

such names as Leopold Auer, Otto Meyer and Lucius Cole, 
for the violin department ; Marei Meyer Ten Broeck, piano; 
Emile Simon, cello; Ethel Munder Devlin, elocution, and 
Helen Teti for rhythm and dancing. 

A Musical Bureau, the purpose of 
engagements for worthy pupils in concert; 
ductors of orchestra and one for moving pictures for 
orchestral players, organists and pianist, to give practical 
experience in such work fitting them for activities in the 
musical world which might confront them later on; classes 
in rhythm, dancing and elocution; and every other Monday 
night concerts and lectures by the pupils and faculty, will 
be interesting features of the Academy next season. 

Professor Auer has appointed Frederick Hahn his Phila- 
delphia See Sas and assistant. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


RATA PRESENT BELIEVES IDEAL SERVICE IN ART IS 
THROUGH THE COMBINATION OF PLAYING AND TEACHING 


While on Tour in Concert She Books Educational Programs in the Form of Lecture Recitals or Study Classes. 


A few moments’ conversation with Rata Présent, “pianist 
of reengagements,” as she is known, revealed at once ample 
justification for this appellation. From the outset, one is 
impressed with her magnetism and indefatigable energy. 
These, together with high artistic and intellectua! qualifica- 
tions, attract one to ever-increasing extent as her personality 
and art become more familiar. 

We found Miss Présent busily engaged in the preparation 
of details connected with her forthcoming season’s engage- 
ments, which include orchestral and recital appearances in 
New York, Boston, Toronto, Chicago and other cities. We 
were curious to know if this versatile artist cherished a 
special preference for any particular branch of her art, since 
she has made a name for herself in so many. “I love every- 
thing I have to do,” she replied, “and plenty of it! The more 
the merrier. I play the best and feel the best when I am 
appearing the most often. Lack of sleep and hardship of 
travel do not seem to matter at these times. But I must admit 
that I find orchestral appearances the most fascinating. I 
shall never forget the thrill of my very first. How could 
one, for it was with no less than the Chicago Symphony, 
and as Mr. Stock directed the majestic opening bars of the 
Tschaikowsky concerto, there was for me an initiation into 
higher realms where one soars above mundane existence. 
My opening chords seemed not of piano and myself, but 
something lofty, enacted on mountain tops. shall always 
love to play the Tschaikowsky because of that memory.” 

Again we asked if Miss Présent, whose repertory is known 
to be very inclusive, preferred one composer to others. “That 
is difficult to answer,” she said, “I like to feel the separate 
and individualistic qualities of each composer and to bask in 
their beauties for long periods at a time. I would dwell 
longest, perhaps, with Beethoven or Bach, possibly Schumann 
or Chopin, but I thoroughly enjoy the moderns, and this 
year am playing Stravinsky, Medtner, Scriabin and Albeniz. 
In these d keen competition, endless study and con- 


days of 
tinuous striving are imperative for attainment of the goal.” 


CoMBINES TEACHING WITH PLAYING 

Rata Présent is an artist to whom effort is a joy. 
believes that the ideal service in art is through the combina- 
tion of playing and teaching. Therefore, while on tour, in 
adc lition to her orchestral and recital engagements, she books 
educational programs in the form of lecture recitals, or study 
classes. She feels that these classes have in no case been a 
deterrent, but a spur and an inspiration for greater creative- 
ness in her interpretations. Miss Présent has evolved an 
individual, systematic, and thorough form of presentation of 
this work. She begins with a discourse on the purpose of 
art education. “Let us start with the right perspective,” 
she insists, “not blindly slave year after year toward an in 
distinct ideal. "Das Leben ist die Lébste Kunst (Life is 
the highest art)’ says Goethe. Therefore, should not the 
paramount purpose of all our art education be to enrich 
our living? We sometimes become so engrossed in the ma 
terials of our subject (and to be sure they require intense 
and prolonged concentration for thorough mastery) that it 
is often difficult to keep our eyes on the ideal, our wagon 
hitched to a star, as it were. But let us also beware of the 
other extreme of becoming so absorbed in the ideal that we 
find the work-a-day necessities irksome. The mariner who 
lost control of his ship when he came to the dangerous shoals 
because he was so enraptured by the vision of the beautiful 
Lorelei, was dashed to destruction. So, in our studies and 
in our lives, let us bear in mind the necessity of balance and 
proportion.” 
SUGGESTIONS FOR THE ATTAINMENT OF A MAXIMUM MENTAI 

AND PuysiIcaAL EFrFriciENCY 

Miss Présent prefixes her courses with a compact compila- 
tion of suggestions from valuable sources for the attainment 
of a maximum mental and physical efficiency. She discusses 
those subjects which form a cultural background and are 
vital adjuncts to musicianship: history of culture, history of 
art, and universal literature (at this point a sheet containing 


She 


an outline of universal literature is given to each student for 
permanent use). There is also a if containing on it the 
list of the best books on music, and a third having on it names 
of books on art. From these three sheets a definite course 
of study for the year is agreed upon between Miss Présent, 
the teachers and students. With this background in mind, 
the special study begins, with each student taking notes dur- 
ing the course. The evolution of the piano is traced, followed 
by the evolution of piano technic; and lastly, the evolution of 
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THE CLASSES CONDUCTED BY 
RATA PRESENT 

The 
School of 


ONE OF 
row shows the 
Music, Memphis, 
Alice Graves; Mary B 


recent concert tour. front 
faculty of the Bolling-Musser 
Tenn., left to right: Mary 
Chapman, founder of the school thirty-eight years 
Minnie Milligan; Rata Présent; Elizabeth Mosby, manager 
and wice-president local Beethoven Club; Etta Hansor; 
Vaud Walker; Mrs. J. T. Hill (not of the faculty), pres 
ident local and state Beethoven clubs. Lots Maer has reé 
cently been added to the faculty, following her return to 
Vemphis after four years of study with Stojowski. _ Miss 
Présent has been asked to return for the sixth : 

classes she has conducted at the school. (Poland Photo) 


pianistic forms and the composers of them is treated. Here 
the playing begins. Miss Présent, teachers or students illus- 
trate the successive periods, the entire course having been 
outlined and studied in advance. “Several excellent students 
have already written me,” Miss Présent said with evident 
satisfaction, “that their preparation for the November classes 
is well under way.” 


during a 
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ago 


ALL 

This idea strikes one as opening up a new field, one of 
benefit alike to artists and colleges, conservatories and study 
clubs, who wish a definite course of study for the year, and 
an artist of standing to direct and lend personal contact and 
supervision to the work several times during the season, at 
the complete convenience of those who cannot or do not wish 
to make trips to New York to study, but are enabled in this 
way to have the advantage of an artist teacher in their own 
classrooms. Miss Présent’s studies under Lhevinne, Cortot, 
Hutcheson and Godowsky, combined with concert work in 
nineteen states and Canada, have eminently equipped her for 
imparting with breadth of scholarship and understanding the 
technicalities and ideals of her art. When not on tour, Miss 
Présent studies many hours a day, enlarging her already ex- 
ceptionally large repertory, preparing her lecture recitals and, 
in addition, managing her own profe ssional appearances with 
the aid of personal representatives in various sections of the 
country. She said with a smile as our interview terminated, 

Nothing to do ’til tomorrow !” 
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England Bows to Felix Salmond’s Art 
3ritish newspapers are apparently reproving their musical 
public, the occasion being the brief visit of Felix Salmond 
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to his native shores. Salmond came to America four years 
ago from England, and immediately won recognition ere. 
He is now a member of the faculty of the Curtis Institute 
of Music and also the Juilliard Foundation, as_well as a 
recognized concert artist on the American musical stage 

British editors think that England would do well to keep 
such important music folk at home. The London Mail 
remarks that “Salmond left England because the — public 
failed to offer him sufficient inducement to while in 
America he has carried all before him, and has been given 
the position he had earned at home. He gave last night the 
only recital he intends to give in England. Rarely have 
so many distinguished musicians flocked to a cx And 
he plays better than His tone was always rich, 
but he has gained in control of its power. He made Brahms 
glow with a dramatic warmth.” The London Telegraph 
ranks Mr. Salmond as the greatest cellist ever preduced in 
England. “When he decided to seek a spiritual home in 
America,” it mourns, “we lost our layer.” The 
London Star remarks acidly that “Englard is only getting 
its due. Salmond went to America because he could find 
nothing to do in England. He returns a celebrity. His 
welcome was touching and enthusiastic, ut he is 1 nly 
a visitor, whom the Americans permit us to hear daring the 
vacation season 
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Large Enrollment at Cincinnati College of 
Music 

The College of Music of Cincinnati opened its fiftieth 
academic year on September 1 with an enrollment which in- 
dicates that the Golden Jubliee year will witness the largest 
student body ever identified with the institution, founded 
by Reuben R. Springer and other public spirited citizens in 
1878, and a vital force in - » musical life of Cincinnati since 
that time. Adolf Hah in, the pre sent director, has followed 
in the footsteps of his illus trious predecessors, Theodore 
Thomas and Frank V. Van der maintaining the 
high standards which they established and preparing the way 
for steady advancement and improvement. So 
have been the efforts of Mr. Hahn that the 
marked by the opening of a new three-story 
soon to be dedicated formally. 


Stucken, 


successful 
fiftieth year is 
brick building, 


It is reported that the enrollment of students from out of 
the city virtually is double that of last Additional 
dormitory facilities are being sought to take care of the over- 
flow which cannot be accommodated in the commodious 
Schmidlapp Dormitory building which t been re- 
modelled and enlarged. 
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Keltie Coming to Coach with Pilar-Morin 

Mme. Pilar-Morin, well 
teacher of mis-en-scene, has received word from Madeleine 
Keltie, young American singer, who has been singing abroad 
with such success, that she will sail from Naples on the S.S 
Roma on September 24. Miss Keltie will coach the tw: 
Manons, Thais and probably Louise with Mme — Morin 
as well as brush up on the rest of her repertory, which was 
acquired under this fine teacher’s direction Three years 
ago Miss Keltie sent for Pilar-Morin to go to Europe to 
coach her in Tosca, in which she scored a brilliant success 
Another sterling young artist who is working on dramatic 
action with Pilar-Morin is Caroline Andrews of the Capitol 
Theater. 


known instructor of voice and 
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OPPORTUNITIES 





METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE | WANTED—A young man or 
STUDIOS—Several large studios are is a student of harmony and 
available unfurnished on yearly lease, also to do some copying from scores 


woman who 
composition 
In payment 


CONCERT PIANIST will give expert mas- 
ter instruction to a limited number. First 


ESTABLISHED VOCAL TEACHER will 
give use of studio with new Steinway 


piano to teacher of piano in return for 
services as accompanist. Must be experi- 
enced and proficient. Address: “J. N. J.,” 
care of MusicaL Courter, 113 West 57th 
Street, New York. 





The Vanderbilt Studios 


of New York 
Mrs. Mabel Duble-Scheele, Proprietor 
15 East 9th St., 13-15 East 38th St. 
Apply 15 East 38th Street 

Resident, non-resident studios. with or with- 
out bath. 
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Piano studios rented by the hour. 
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five registrants accepted at half fee. Ad- 
dress: “M. R. care of MUSICAL 
Courter, 113 West 57th Street, New York, 
or call Monument 4817. 

PROMINENT E U ROP FE AN singing au- 
thority about to open his studios in New 
York would engage talented student as 
secretary in return for lessons. Knowledge 
of Italian or Spanish desirable. Write 
for interview to E. A. 427 Broadway, New 
York City. 





FOR SALE—Lease of Carnegie Hall, New 
York City, Main Auditorium, Sunday 
afternoon, October 9th and Saturday af- 
ternoon, October 22nd, 1927, either singly 
or together. Address: “T. F. O.,” care 
of Musicat Covurirr, 113 West 57th 
Street, New York. 
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Syracuse, N. Y.—One of the most interesting musical 
events of the summer in Syracuse took place at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest White on August 27 when Emma Calve 
and her pupil, Mrs. Ernest White, appeared in joint recital. 
Mrs. White has been studying in Europe with Mme. Calve 

past year, and her teacher accompanied her back to 
untry last June. The freshness and clarity of Mme. 
( alve’s dramatic soprano voice is amazing when remember- 
ing that she made her debut in this country thirty-two years 
azo, having appeared in many of the great opera houses in 
Europe before being engaged for the Metropolitan in New 
York. At this recital she held the close attention of her 
audience in numbers ranging from airs by Bizet and Gounod 
to folk-songs in French and Spanish. Mrs. White, who is a 
soprano, appeared in two groups of songs which she sang 

an artistic manner. That Mrs. White has profited from 
Mme. Calve’s instruction was evidenced by the great im- 
provement in her voice since last year. A lovely number on 
the program was the duet, Under the Window by Schumann, 
sung by Mme. Calve and Mrs. White. 
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Henry G. Weber Returns to Chicago 
Weber, one of the youngest and most efficient 
nductors, returned recently from Europe, and 
visit to the Chicago office of the Musicat 
t may be due to the fact that during the sum- 
Mr. Weber flew over the Alps in an aeroplane 
lying around the Windy City, while heretofore 
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he was know as a phlegmatic young 
man. 

“The greatest thrill I had in my 
life was when I flew in Switzerland,” 
said Mr. Weber to a representative 
of this paper, “and that thrill was 
even greater than when I was first 
called to direct a performance for 
the Chicago Civic Opera. The thrill, 
naturally, is different, but I never 
knew that one could enjoy being up 
in the air as much as I did, and it 
is no joke when one is a conductor to 
be up in the air. If I were not one 
of the conductors of the Chicago 
Civic Opera, I would love nothing 
better than to be an aviator, flying 
all the time.” 

Mr. Weber then told a funny 
story about his trip in Italy with 
Moranzoni, another conductor of 
the company. He is seen in the 
accompanying picture, loading his 
car, and one could not but wonder 
if the padlock on the valise was 
made necessary for the protection 
of its contents. Was it beer, wine 
or both? Weber would not tell. 
All joking aside, Mr. Weber spoke 
of the operas he heard while in 
Europe; also that he_believes the 
coming season of the Chicago Civic 
Opera will be one of the most bril- 
liant in the organization’s history. 


September 22, 1927 


TWO CHICAGO CONDUCTORS. 
(1) Roberto Moranzsoni and Henry C. 
Weber loading their cars with wine 
or beer in Italy. (2) Mr. Weber 
in the ice grotto in Rhone Glacier, 
Switzerland. (3) Standing on the air- 
plane in which he flew over the Alps. 
(4) The opera conductor reading the 
MusicaL Courter im Varese, I/taly. 





Fred Patton, Singer or Realtor? 
An amusing incident concerning Fred Patton, baritone, 
was recently recorded by Marie Dunbar in one of the 
Seattle, Wash., papers: “‘Pardon me, but are you a real- 
tor?’ asked a reporter, stepping up to a man who looked 
as though he would ride naturally on the crested wave of 
a boom in Miami and make after-dinner talks on My Suc- 
cess As a Realtor. ‘Say, I don’t know how many rods in an 
acre!’ laughed the man whom hotel employees later re- 
vealed as Fred Patton, who was then engaged in Seattle’s 
open air opera Aida and not attending the Realtors’ Con- 
~— in that city at all. The time has long since gone 
by when successful singers looked like anyone but successful 
business men. Alas and alack! No longer do we have 
the long- haired pianist, the languishing tenor or the posing 
baritone !’ 


Clarence Adler Summer Concert Series 
Completed 


most successful season of the Clarence Adler mid- 
These concerts are 


The 
summer-musicales has been completed. 
given at Adlerville, Lake Placid, N. Y., the location of Mr. 
Adler’s summer camp, Ka-ren-ni-o-ke, which is a_ veritable 
rendezvous for musicians, music students and music lovers, 
who gather together in an artistic atmosphere varied with 
outdoor and indoor recreations. 

The New York Trio has played many well-known works 
at Ka-ren-ni-o-ke, presenting programs including the Brahms 
C major, Schubert E flat major, Haydn C major and Men- 
delssohn D and C minor trios. The New York String 
quartet gave a splendid performance of the Ravel quartet, 
and also a fine interpretation of the Schumann quintet, with 
Mr. Adler as the assisting artist. Ethyl Hayden, American 
lyric soprano, appeared in a recent concert, singing an inter 
esting group of songs by Bach, Schumann, Strauss, Brahms 





and Liszt. As a climax to the season’s programs, Mr. Adler 
presented Georges Barrere, flutist, and his wood-wind en- 
semble in a program of unhackneyed compt sitions, including 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s B flat quintet for piano, flute, clarinet, 
English horn and bassoon; Beethoven's serenade for piano 
and flute; Saint-Saéns’ variations for piano, flute, oboe and 
bassoon, and Handel’s sonata for flute, oboe and bassoon. 

Mr. Adler acted as a pianist at these concerts, playing in an 
artistic manner and showing himself a master of ensemble 
work, as well as a musician of the highest ideals. 


Klibansky Returns from Europe 
Sergei Klibansky, returning on the S.S. George Washing- 
ton from a short vacation spent in France, Germany and 
Switzerland, has reopened his studios in New York. While 
abroad, Mr. Klibansky conducted a master class for visiting 
vocalists at Sils Maria. 
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Paul Clarke Stauffer, Director 

Colfax Ave. at Vine Street, Denver 














LANCHE DINGLEY - MATHEWS 
PIANO WORK, INC. 
1000 Pennsylvania Street, Denver 





DWARD B. FLECK 
Teacher of Artistic Piano Playing 
Author of “The Groundwork of Piano 
Technic” (Breitkopf & Hartel) 
1527 High St., Denver 





ICCARDA FORREST 
Concert Violinist and Teacher 
Lamont School of Music 
1170 Sherman St., Denver 





ARGARET DAY GRUBB, Concert 
Pianist 
J. ALLEN GRUBB, Tenor 
Oratorio, Opera, Concert 
Studio. 1175 East 11th Ave., Denver. 
Phone: 9435 York 





INIFRED HOWE 
Former assistant to Nadia Bou- 
langer, Paris 
Thoro training in Solfege, Harmony, 
Counterpoint and Composition 
Studio: 1437 Glenarm St., Denver 


ILDRED RUHGE KYFFIN 
Contralto Soloist; exponent of meth- 
ods of Percy Rector Stephens, N. Y. 
Studio: 1000 Grant St., Denver 


AMONT SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
INC., Denver 
Florence Lamont Hinman, Director 
The school producing two Ist Prize win- 
ners (Ina Rains and Frank Dinhaupt), 
at Sesqui-Cent. Nat’l Contest 











ENNIE L. LIVERMAN 
Teacher of Piano and 
Dalcroze Rhythmical Gymnastics 
Studio: 1322 E. Colfax Ave., Denver 


LORENCE DENNY MORRISON 
Concert Pianist and Accompanist 
Studio: 1415 Elizabeth St., Denver 





DITH M. PERRY 
Piano Studios, 1651 Ogden Street 
Denver 
Training of the highest standard in both 
Technic and Interpretation 


ROGRESSIVE SERIES MODEL 
PIANO STUDIOS 
Corinne M. Bourk, Mus. B.; Ruth Flynn 
Patton, Mus. B.; Velma Cashmore; 
Eunice McLaughlin; Jeanette Field; 
Dorothy E. Tefft 
Studios: 1109-11 E. Colfax, Denver 


H. BAXTER RINQUEST 
e Specialist in singing, speaking and 
restoring the voice 
EDITH KINGSLEY RINQUEST 











Pianist and teacher, 25 E. 18th St., Denver 
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Masonr& Hinlin 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 


Recognized more and more as 


musically the most beautiful piano 


known. 
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A Few of the 250 World- 

Famed Pianists Who Have 

Recorded for, and En- 

dorsed the Original Welte- 
Mignon. 
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Bloomfield-Zeisler, Fannie 
Buhlig, Richard 

Busoni, Ferruccio 
Carreno, Teresa 

D’Albert, Bug 

Danziger, Laura 
Debussy, Cl. 

Dohnanyi, E, v, 

Elvyn, Myrtle 


The Master-Welte is a musician’s piano 


Gabrilowitsch, Ossip 
Ganz, Rudolf 
Gershwin, George 
Glazunov, A. 


maintained. 


Grieg, Edvard 

Hofmann, Josef 
Humperdinck, Prof. Engelbert 
Lamond, Frederic 
Leoncayvallo, R 





The Welte Company, Inc. 





Jhie 
MASTER-WELTE 


The New Original Welte-Mignon Reproducing Grand 


anism is installed within the confines of the normal grand piano casing in a way that 
overcomes the necessity of a drawer or any additions that would interfere with 
manual playing. Standard length of key balance and touch have absolutely been 
It will delight the most talented performer. 


of the highest quality. The entire mech- 
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M. STEINERT & SONS, Steinert Hall, 162 Boylston St. 
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MARY GARDEN SAYS: 


I was much pleased to listen to your ren- 
dition on The Autopiano, which is the height 
of ingenuity when it comes to playing the 
piano by means of a music roll. Your in- 
strument follows thoroughly the interpreta- 
tion of the performers, giving a dignified 
reading of the classics. By your system for 
accenting the melody, one is led to imagine 
hearing the velvety touch of a Paderewski. 
It seems to live and breathe. 


Sincerely, 








629 West 50th Street 





THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 


New York 

















EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 318-326 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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Teiko Kiwa 


DISTINGUISHED JAPANESE SOPRANO 
AS MADAME BUTTERFLY 











